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' false courage which is very necessary in so hopeless a fight 
CUSEERVASIVE VULGARE S. as they are waging. Only let it be distinctly understood 
F the Conservatives have a single chance in these times, it | that speeches of this sort are intended to excite partisans, 
is that of being accounted the party of respectability, | and not to convince opponents or enlist the sympathies of 

and that chance they wantonly throw away. It would count | the impartial. 
for a great deal if they knew how to use it ; but there seems A great Conservative banquet resembles more than any- 
to be a Providential incapacity in ultra-respectable people to | thing else a wild ebullition of ungovernable and unintelligible 
carry their respectability into public affairs. Perhaps they | Celtic emotion, which isa thing perfectly unique. Any one 
consider all popular politics so far beneath them that it does | who chooses to go to Euston-square about the time of the 
not matter how they are conducted. Perhaps the coarse | starting of a Liverpool train may perchance light on a 
vulgarity and coarser falsehood of Tory agitation are only | scene he will admit to be most extraordinary. The occa- 
indirect expressions of Tory aversion for agitation altogether. | sion may be the departure of one or at most two Irish 
If so, what a pity that gentlemanlike men who could be so | emigrants. As many as thirty or forty compatriots muster 
well spared from politics should suffer themselves to be | to see them off, and abandon themselves, obviously on prin- 
tempted, by any necessity, into a sphere where they not | ciple and as a matter of etiquette, to the wildest manifesta- 
only degrade themselves, but introduce a great deal of low- | tions of grief. The women raise and sustain howls of the 
life violence and vituperation, which is quite foreign to ordi- | most stentorian kind, some of them clapping their hands and 
nary political warfare! There is no necessity to be low in | executing a sort of war-dance with insane intensity, while 
politics. A Tory gentleman who defiles himself in this way | now and then, as if by an instinct half-despairing, half- 
is guilty of as gross a mistake, and as gross an outrage, | erotic, the men and women wildly embrace. A Tory 
as if, having occasion to ride third-class, he were to begin | banquet approaches in ecstasy and absurdity one of these 
slanging and swearing in order to suit himself to his com- | preposterous scenes. They are usually followed by outbursts 
pany. Clergymen and gentlemen who are tempted by the | of mutual ferocity of which the Tories are innocent, for to 
supreme exigencies of their Church to address public | do them justice they agree very well amongst themselves ; 
audiences in language of the unseemly kind lately made | but in order to indulge in the rowdy tendencies which are 
use of by Tory advocates would do well to recall the fact | usually found associated with this emotional mood the Tories 
that popular audiences are accustomed to be addressed in | grin and groan and snap at their antagonists even in the 
the highest and chastest styles of oratory by the greatest | midst of their most flaming ecstasies, The classic Garth 
masters of the art. Those who have been brought up on | gushes on the bosom of the celebrated Hardman, while 
Cobden, Bright, and W. J. Fox, and who have for the last | the celebrated Hardman assures the classic Garth, who 
four years hung with admiration on every quivering and | went through dirt without arriving at dignities, that 
elegant sentence of Gladstone, are not likely to be impressed | the Liberal Government are a motley body of men, 
by parsons who assign to the Prime Minister the number of _ and that Mr. Gladstone will not again get in for 
the beast, or by scurrilous follies such as those for which | Greenwich even clinging to the coat-tails of Mr. Alderman 
Mr. Whitmore, M.P., ought to have been sent to Coventry | Salomons. What can people be like who find this sort of 
even by the members of his own party. One other hypothesis | thing exhilarating? And what can the rest of the world 
presents itself. These Tory speeches may be addressed solely | think of a holy ecclesiastical zeal which finds its most fre- 
to members of the Tory party. They are certainly more | quent expression in indecencies so sorry, shabby, and 

adapted to rouse the passions of dull men than to convince | repulsive ? 

the intelligence of the mass of the public to which politicians The Mid-Surrey banquet at the Cannon-street Hotel is 
who speak to be reported are supposed to address themselves. | not only a very unpleasant example of this sort of Tory 
We are told that there were people moving in good society | excess, but is peculiarly unacceptable from its occurring so 
and taking an active part in politics who, throughout the near home. Cannon-street is within five minutes’ walk of 
great anti-Corn-law agitation, never read a line of Cobden’s the Zimes office. The Terminus Hotel is known to every 
speeches ; and we know there are some who never read a | one who passes by train from Charing-cross to the City. It 
sentence of Mr, Gladstone’s addresses unless it is caricatured _ is distinctly within the area of civilization ; yet it appears 
for them in the leader of a Tory newspaper. For such — to have been the scene of a revel of silly Tory slander that 
persons the staple oratory of Tory gatherings must be very _ could not have been beaten in the heart of the most agri- 
well suited. They can hardly be rendered more absurd by | cultural district. The first swaggering hero to appear upon 
any amount of even such rant as has been delivered during the scene was Mr. Hardman, one of the candidates who 
the elections ; and no doubt indulgence of this kind gives a vainly attempted to carry East Surrey for his party. That 
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such a politician—a_ man presumably unacquainted with | Mr. Lowe’s denunciation of Mr. Disraeli had, however, the 


anything beyond the mere eatchwords of his class—should 
complain of the false economy of ‘the new Government 
before they have indicated by a single declaration in what 
their economies are to consist, was a general statement such 
as must always be allowed to fifth-rate performers in the 
political drama. 
himself to generalities. He must needs declare that the 
Government wished to put an end to half-pay, but dare not, 
and were more likely to adopt a “ miserable cheese-paring 
policy.” 
calumny ; but he is evidently one of those scandalmongers 
who are never satisfied till they get to particulars. So he 
told the open-mouthed Cannon-street banqueters that the 
sort of cheese-paring in which the Government would dis- 
tinguish themselves would be, for example, the taking away 
of the extra blanket which a soldier has in the winter. The 
cheers with which this assertion was followed were mingled 
with laughter, but our sense of humour is not so finely cul- 
tivated, and we fail to see the joke. If the soldier wants 
his blanket and loses it, the cheese-paring will be no joke to 
him ; and if the joke consists in inventing an act of parsi- 
mony that was never intended, we fail to see that such a 
piece of humour differs in any way from reckless and calcu- 
lated malignity. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that Mr. Hardman 
is at all the man to hesitate when something stronger than a 
joke is called for. He proceeded to aver in the most 
positive terms that Mr. Childers had begun his career at the 
Admiralty by appointing Mr. Seely as a sort of general 
supervisor and spy over all old servants, at a salary of 
£1,200 a year. Of course there is not a word of truth or 
justice inthis. Mr. Seely has had no appointment whatever. 
The appointment of his secretary to a place will rather stop 
than facilitate Mr. Seely’s interference with Admiralty 
affairs. Mr. Seely has never given ground for the suppo- 
sition that he was capable of being a spy upon anybody ; 
and the actsof the new Admiralty Board have been so 
direct aud outspoken that there is not the smallest pretence 
for imagining they would adopt any underhand methods of 
carrying out their plans. With the “old servants,” for 
whom Mr. Hardman feels so deeply, they will know how to 
deal without resorting to espionage. All this is notorious to 
everybody—so notorious that even the Cannon-street 
banqueters must have known perfectly well that Mr. Hard- 
man was saying the thing that was not, and compressing 
into a few lines as many deviations from fact as ingenuity 
could compass. One objects to such statements, not because 
they are injurious to the Government (except in a few 
desperately bucolic places no one would believe them) but 
because if rash and damaging statements of this kind come 
into vogue, the customs of political life will be utterly 
depraved, It is all very well for Mr. Hardman, who can do 
nothing else, but speakers capable of improving and edu- 
cating the minds of their auditors will be very much 
inconvenienced and mortified if they find that the public 
taste has been so villainously deteriorated by low and un- 
truthful abuse of opponents that in order to gain an 
audience they must spice their oratory with calum- 
nious inventions and wmisrepresentations. Mr. Hard- 
man asserted in concluding his speech that the volunteers 


But Mr. Hardman could not confine | 


Here again he got into the safe generalities of | 











advantage of being true and consistent ; Lord George 
Hamilton’s abuse of Mr. Lowe is neither consistent nor 
true. He talks of Mr. Lowe emerging from his cave of 
malignity ; but Mr. Lowe’s cave was not always so con- 
sidered by Lord George Hamilton’s friends. His being in 
that cave secured him an earnest invitation to join Lord 
Derby’s Ministry, and it was only when Mr. Lowe refused 
and stayed in his cave that Lord Derby, with unconcealed 
repugnance, fell back upon the worn-out Tories, from 
amongst whom he was compelled to form his Administra- 
tion. If, therefore, Mr. Lowe, as the Duke of Abercorn’s 
young hopeful alleges, has lost the respect of mankind, at 
least he has earned that of the Earl of Derby. And we can 
say as amongst the severest critics of his Cave extravagances, 
that he never lost the respect of the Liberal leaders, and has 
increased his claims to their esteem by the frank and practical 
spirit in which he has accepted the consequences of the change 
which he so hotly opposed. After all, Lord George Hamilton’s 
substantial accusation against the Liberal Government only 
amounts to a complaint that they have not deposed Mr. 
Sullivan from the mayoralty of Cork. Lord George says. 
“this is perhaps a small circumstance, but it is like the 
straw which showed how the wind blew.” Lord George 
Hamilton himself is a small circumstance, and in some 
respects might probably be compared to a straw, but he 
certainly does not show which way the wind blows. 

For our own part, we hope the wind will blow very 
strongly in a contrary direction to that indicated in these 
wild and coarse Mid-Surrey speeches. Partly because it has 
been a very clerical general election, and partly because the 
‘squires have been almost as much excited as the clergy, the 
late contest was one of the most foul-mouthed on record. 
The leader of the Tories managed, though in decorous lan- 
guage, to advance charges against the principal men of the 
Liberal party, which his supporters amplified and emphasized 
in every form of low scurrility, until the whole area of poli- 
tical discussion threatened to become an arena for slanging- 
matches. The Tories cannot, however, deny that on our 
side there has been great abstinence from personalities, and 
that our speakers have confined themselves almost entirely 
to genuine argumentation in support of the great policy of the 
party. If there is nothing whatever to be advanced from 
the Tory side, we must put up with scurrility and calumnious 
invention. In the long run they will do the Liberals less 
harm than any other weapons, and therefore the Liberal 
party, as a party, have no reason to specially resent or protest 
against this manner of warfare, It is rather a question for 
gentlemen as against roughs than for Liberals against Tories ; 
but the latter ought to consider how long they can retain 
their position as the pre-eminently respectable party if they 
continue to employ weapons which have been deliberately 
laid aside as disgraceful by all respectable politicians. 








THE SPANISH DIRECTORATE. 


_ FJ\HE revolution in Spain has entered on a new phase, and 


are a Conservative body and belong to the “ party of order.” | 


If this is true in Mr. Hardman’s sense it is a very good 
reason for refusing the volunteers their capitation grant, but 
we hope Mr. Hardman is no better informed as to the 


volunteers than he is as to Mr, Seely’s preferment to £1,200 | 


& year. 

Another eminent performer on the favourite instrument 
of Tory detraction was the precocious Lord George Hamilton, 
who represents Middlesex, in consequence of the Tory party 
in that county having “ conveyed” to themselves the Liberal 
organization. This young gentleman admits that he has 


hitherto considered—it may be presumed he derived the | 


impression from a line in one of his more recent copy books— 
that it was not a good custom to abuse one’s opponents in 
after-dinner speeches. From this idea he has been converted 
by the noble example of Mr. Lowe. Tories do not always 
copy Mr. Lowe. When Mr. Lowe, though a Liberal, 
opposed Reform, they, though Tories, carried it. But when 
Mr. Lowe denounces Mr. Disraeli, Lord George Hamilton 
abuses Mr. Lowe, There is not much parity between the 
cases, but Lord George Hamilton has not long since been 
obliged to read Virgil, and on the Squeers principle of 
“*going and doing it,” he compares great things with small. 


one which, a month or two ago, would hardly have 


been anticipated—at any rate in England. It is now said that | 


the Provisional Government has determined on the forma- 
tion of a Directorate after the opening of the Cortes, and 
that thisis to be “the definitive form of government.” The 
announcement must be received with some caution, for it 
is not in the power of the provisional rulers of Spain to 


| settle the form of government “ definitively,” nor to antici- 


| pate what will be the decision of the Constituent Assembly, 
_ with whom alone lies the final decree. But it seems pretty 


certain that the Ministers now in authority have decided on 
proposing to the Cortes some such arrangement, as the 
best way of meeting the exigencies of their count 

until the representatives of the nation shall have deter- 
mined whether Spain is to remain monarchical, or to 
try the perilous experiment of a republic, and, in either 
case, to decide whose hands are to direct the affairs of State. 


_In the opinion of some of the Continental papers, this pro- 


ject of a Directory is a sanction of the republican form of 


government; and it cannot be denied that it increases to 


some extent the strength and the prospects of the republican 
party. To the same extent it betrays a weakness on the 
part of the monarchists, and confesses the growing difficulty 
of finding a candidate for the throne equal to the situation, 
fit to meet the varied requirements of the times, satisfactory 
to the Spanish people themselves, and yet not likely to 
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arouse the jealous distrust of neighbouring Powers. We are 
stillof opinion that a monarchy founded on a liberal basis, duly 
controlled by the other great bodies of the State, and in 
hearty alliance with modern ideas, would be the best 
government for Spain, with its ancient traditions of royalty, 
and its want of political knowledge among the mass of the 
population. But the events of the last few months have 
shown how perplexed and thorny is the path on which the 
Constitutional party have entered in endeavouring to provide 
the country with a prince of foreign origin. It has been 
sufficiently proved by the recent elections that the republicans 
are numerically in a minority ; but it may be that, having 
a more definite programme, and not being obliged to consult 
the pleasure or the convenience of other nations, they will 
acquire a certain position of command, and be enabled to 
dictate to the opposite party the terms of their adhesion to 
the final settlement. The determination to propose the 
establishment of a Directory is a partial concession to their 
views—a partial admission that the monarchists are not 
agreed among themselves as to their candidate, or are in- 
capable of prevailing on any eligible young man among the 
royal families of Europe to accept the perilous honours of the 
Spanish crown. The dead-lock proceeds from that ignominious 
necessity which revolutionized nations seem to consider they 
lie under, of begging other nations to supply them with 
aking. The same difficulty has occurred many times before. 
When the kingdom of Belgium was formed in 1830 out of 
the disruptured kingdom of the Netherlands, the crown 
went so long a-begging that a young French student used to 
say to his landlady, on leaving in the morning, “If a depu- 
tation should call, to offer me the Belgian crown, you will be 
so kind as to inform the gentlemen that I shall be in by 
four.” We all recollect the trouble that was experienced 
in 1863 in furnishing Greece with a successor to King Otho, 
and how much fuss there was, still more recently, ere Rou- 





mania could settle on a new Hospodar. Spain is now tossed _ 
about on the same rough but contemptible billows ; and men | 


of sense are asking themselves why a gallant and high-spirited 
people should be compelled either to beg a ruler of foreign 
courts, or to give up the monarchical programme altogether. 
We can conceive Mr. Carlyle saying on such an occasion, that 
a nation which cannot make its own king out of its own man- 
hood does not deserve to have a king atall. It is easy to argue 
that such a process would lead to jealousies and divisions ; 
but what does the present plan lead to? To jealousies and 
divisions enough within the State itself ; to avaricious long- 
ings or scornful indifference in other lands ; to the strength- 
ening of faction, and the indefinite postponement of an 
assured and settled Government. The introduction of 
William of Orange to the English throne was, no doubt, 
in a great degree a success ; but special reasons existed to 
make it so. William was related to the old Royal family 
of England ; had married a member of that family ; and 
was in fact the real heir to the throne on James's conversion 
to a religion which disqualified him for the position. Spain 
has no such reasons to allege for looking abroad for a sove- 
reign ; and, believing though we do that monarchical rule is 
better for a country so little advanced in the science of self- 
government than republican, we regret to see it going about 
from court to court—informally if not formally—beseeching 
the favour of a royal chieftain, and receiving little else for 
its pains than snubbings and refusals. 

Still, we cannot agree that the formation of a Directorate 
(should it be resolved on) is tantamount to the establishment 
of a republic. It is rather the creation of a Dictatorship, 
and the first step towards the development of a military 
empire. The French Directory of the first revolution led 
up to the splendid despotism of Napoleon ; and the dicta- 
torial powers of General Cavaignac, after the insurrection of 
June, 1848, were succeeded by the advent of Napoleon’s 
nephew. A similar form of government in England in the 
seventeenth century resulted in the more than regal sway of 
OliverCromwell ; and it is to be feared that whenever a nation, 
tired out with the tumult and uncertainty of a revolutionary 
epoch, places its destinies in the hands of consuls charged 
with exceptional powers, the day is not far distant when the 
ablest general in the army will take possession of the throne. 
It is a noticeable fact that, according to the Gaulois, the 
three statesmen who are to form the new Executive are 
Prim, Serrano, and Rivero. The head of the present Pro- 
visional Government is not Prim, but Serrano, though it 
has long been suspected that Prim has in fact exercised the 
greatest influence. He is now, apparently, coming to the 
top in every sense, and events have certainly marked him 
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out as the rising man in Spain. He is to the people of the 
present day what Espartero was to those of thirty or forty 
years ago—the sword of the revolution, the leader of the 
disaffected army, the hope of discontented Liberals. Espar- 
tero was too conscientious a man, and perhaps also too 
irresolute a chieftain, to seize on supreme power for himself : 
we have yet to see whether Prim will be equally punctilious. 
In Spain, more than in almost any other country, with the 
exception of her own colonies beyond the Atlantic, the 
tendency of revolutions is to centre in the hands of military 
commanders, and to be more the expression of the army’s 
will than of the people’s, The revolution of last September 
was less so than usual ; for it is unquestionable that the 
vast majority of Spaniards were disgusted with the base 
and immoral tyranny of Isabella, and heartily joined in her 
overthrow. But the chief active agents of the change were 
the soldiery, and the direction of atfuirs since then has been 
mainly in the hands of Marshal Serrano and General Prim. 
The Directorate will only be another chapter in the same 
military history. 

The assembling of the Cortes is now close at hand, and 
it is to be hoped that something will be speedily effected for 
the pacification of the country. The revolts at Cadiz and 
Malaga, the reactionary plots in other parts of the country, 
and, lastly, the murder of the civil governor of Burgos, 
all show the existence of subterranean fires which, with con- 
tinued hesitation and weakness at head-quarters, might set 
the'wholePeninsular in ablaze. Especially dangerous isthe out- 
burst of priestly fanaticism at Burgos. It is still plainer this 
week than it was when last we wrote, that the assassination 
of the governor of that town was the result of an organized 
conspiracy on the part of the priests. The Government has 
provoked the Church by proclaiming the great principle of 
religious liberty ; and it has at the same time failed to con- 
ciliate the ultra-Liberals, by omitting to separate the Chureh 
from the State. The fanatics know exactly what they want, 
and what they mean to do if they can. The leaders of the 
revolution must be equally definite and resolved, or the game 
will be taken out of their hands. 








THE NAKEDNESS OF THE STAGE, 


HE appearance of Viscount Sydney as a sort of supreme 
property-man or national ballet-master is perhaps not 
calculated to impress one with a sense of the dignity of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. And yet there is an almost 
pathetic humility and a sensitive euphemism of phrase in the 
circular which his lordship has just sent round to the respective 
theatres which must awaken sympathy and respect. It is on 
the very face of it painful for a Lord Chamberlain to have to 
speak of such things. It is as if a very young clergyman were 
suddenly called upon to order one of his blushing parishioners 
the punishment of the “cutty-stool,” and accompany the 
decree with a suitable homily. He has been most unwilling to 
interfere. He would rather have left the question open to the 
influence of public opinion and the good taste of managers, He 
declines to blame any particular lessee, and hopes that these 
his gentle words of counsel will be sufficient. He is grieved 
that the evil of stage-nakedness has been on the increase, and 
that theatricals are consequently suffering in the eyes of a 
severely virtuous public. He hopes that those young ladies 
who dress so carelessly that their clothes invariably fall off 
between their dressing-room and the stage will be admonished 
to take somewhat better heed of their hooks and eyes, belts, 
laces, and garters. 

The most curious result of the publication of this circular is 
the revelation of the intense fog which envelops the public 
mind on such matters. The philosophers of the Daily Tele- 
graph were at once down upon such an enticing subject. 
According to one of these ingenious persons, an actress ve | 
dress or undress as she pleases, so long as she considers su 
lack of costume necessary to her part, without offering any 
indecent exhibition; but so soon as she uses scanty dress, or 
even voluminous clothing suggestive of concealment, for the 
purpose of making that suggestion attractive, then she is 
guilty of indecency. The indecency lies in the intention of the 
poor little woman’s mind; consequently the public, when it 
observes the heroine of a pantomime come suddenly upon the 
stage—apparently having heen so preoccupied with her part 
as to have forgotten her petticoats— must demand a psychical 
explanation of her conduct before telling her to lengthen her 
trunk hose or heighten her bodice. Then we find uncomfort- 
able references to the nude pictures in our galleries ; here and 
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there a hint as to the conditions of artistic representation; a 
protest on behalf of the theatres, as compared with music- 
halls; an indignant disclaimer on the part of the music-halls; 
a charge against girls in non-professional life of appearing in 


dresses as short as those on the stage; and a piteous complaint | 
from a young actress, who says she is forced to lose half her , 


salary because she wishes to escape the necessity of playing 
“ boys’ parts.” ‘This latter young lady is very practical, and 
forawears metaphysics. Actresses, she remarks, have their 
dresses made for them, at the direction of the manager, who, 
in turn, is at the mercy of the popular taste. If the young 
men in the stalls wish to see Newra dressed merely in the 
tangles of her own hair, Newra has to submit, or else relinquish 
her post. 
general in the profession;” and it is only because the public is 
attracted that managers and actresses alike have been recently 
engaged in stripping the fig-leaf apron of its leaves. 

Through these various statements, counter-statements, efforts 
at metaphysical ratiocination, and the exhibition of personal 
experiences, there seems to glimmer at least this one notion— 


that indecency is very much a relative thing, regulated by the , 


tone of contemporary opinion. Yet it is contemporary opinion 


which has so far pronounced against the extreme want of | 


clothing which has lately been introduced into some bur- 
lesques and nearly all the pantomimes. Of two things, one— 
either theatrical audiences must be taken as a class by them- 
selves, holding opinions and tastes different from that of the 
ordinary public; or, on the other hand, we must believe that the 


majority of spectators in a theatre are the representatives of | 


the public, and that they half-heartedly deprecate exhibitions 
which they in reality enjoy. The latter alternative we con- 
sider to be the true one. What is the tone which society 


adopts with regard to this scantiness of dress P Men, by them- | 
selves, laugh at it, think it rather odd and humorous, and go to see — 


it. Women, by themselves, wonder at it, are curious about it, 
and go to see it. Men and women, talking together, say it is 
very improper, and are astonished that the public taste should 
allow of, much less relish, such an exhibition. For every 
individual man and woman regards the public as some vague 
and mighty abstraction—a sort of incomprehensible beast with 


no certain predicates ; and it is this portentous idealism which | 
is made to bear the sins of Tom, Dick, and Harry. It is the | 
public which will have these girls dressed in pink fleshings, | 


with a strip of green seaweed round their waist ; and while the 


public, which is not to be remonstrated with, ordains that such | 
costumes shall continue, Mr. and Mrs. A., and Mr. B., with his | 


three daughters, may as well take advantage of the occasion 
to study the caprices of popular taste. Here and there aman 
may resolve to stay away from the theatre rather than take 
his wife and children to see a too-pronounced revelation of 
the human form in a ballet; but such cases are rare excep- 
tions; and the majority of theatre-goers, as we say, prefer and 
enjoy these scanty dresses, whatever they may advance about 
them as an independent theory. 

The newspaper correspondents who are in despair because 
they cannot accurately “draw the line somewhere” for the 


edification of the public may cease to disturb their minds. The | 


public will draw the line for itself. There is no absolute rule 
or standard required. Indecency is etymologically what is 
unbecoming—something which offends the public taste of the 
hour. When theatrical audiences are convinced of the 


indecency of an exhibition, that exhibition must be, to them, so , 


far offensive aud disagreeable. What they appreciate and 
enjoy cannot be to them indecent, although it may be so to 
other people. 
propriety for the benefit of that vaguer abstraction the public; 
and try to convince themselves that these pinky outlines of 


ballet-girls, shining through nebulous swathes of muslin, are | 


upon common decency, however pretty and and wanting in sense of the deeper contrasts of life. His 


Bat this half-conscious intellectual | 


an outrage 
pleasing to the theorizers. 
jugglery is an old and exploded trick. Theatrical audiences 
will put a stop to stage-nakedness when they find that 
it is becoming so marked as to be offensive, and not till 
then. That it may become offensive need not, we hope, be 
argued. Already the current of public feeling has set in 
against the aimless dressing of rather ugly girls in a thin 
material meant to resemble the human skin. Managers make 
a profound blunder who suppose that the more the person of 
@ ballet-girl is revealed, the more attractive she becomes. As 
a rule, ballet-girls are not beautiful; and but for their artistic 
dreases and groupings, would be a remarkably poor show. As 
poses plastiques they would be failures. That the mere 


denudation of a lot of coarse women should be attractive may 
be a disastrous deduction from the obvious pleasure which, at 
present, theatrical audiences exhibit over the exhibition of 





“ Repugnance to assume the costumes referred to is | 


They may postulate some vague standard of | 
| powers, and his stories, considered as narratives with plots, 


' are excellent. 


' picturesquely curtailed burlesque costumes. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s warning is really appropriate and timely ; for it may 
cause some managers to avoid this false conclusion. The 
majority of the people who constitute theatrical audiences like 
to see girls in “ boys’ parts”—especially in burlesque; they 
are fond of looking at good legs and green satin boots; they 
| think more of the figures and faces of the actresses than of the 
author’s puns—an excusable preference; and they rather de- 
precate, but decidedly enjoy, the appearance of a smart, and 
pretty, and lively girl, who, with the concurrence of the 
manager, chooses to play Ganymede in the costume of Gany- 
mede. It may be all very wrong, certainly; but it is not 
wholly the fault of the managers and the actresses. The 
| former, however, would do well to remember that the public 
_ does occasionally wake up to a sense of propriety ; and, when 

it does, it is apt to seize upon the nearest scapegoats for the 

expiation of its own crimes. The public loves pretty and semi- 

nude burlesque actresses; it does not love ugly and semi-nude 
' ballet-girls; and the excessive appearance of the latter may 
pave the way for the abolition of the former. It is a low level 
upon which to put the question—and, indeed, we have said 
nothing whatever as to the origin and tendency of this popular 
taste—but it is upon this level that the question as to the 
_ clothing of stage-performers will ultimately be settled between 
managers and the public. 





MR. DICKENS AND HIS CRITICS. 


HE current number of the Contemporary Review contains 

an article on “ Charles Dickens,” by Mr. George Stott, 

which may be taken to represent the estimate formed of him 

| by the most temperate of his depreciators. It fills twenty 
_ pages, but admits that the subject is not exhausted, and con- 


_ cludes, not with an apology for its severity, but an admisssion 
of it; which is justified upon the ground that Mr. Dickens is 
not a fly to be broken on the wheel, but a writer of dis- 
tinguished rank, who would himself have cause of complaint if 
he were judged by anything lower than the highest of critical 
standards, The article is able, and moderately expressed; it is 
| even difficult to put the finger upon any positive misstatement 
| in it; and yet the general impression which it leaves upon the 
' mind of a careful reader is that it is unjust by defect. It is 
' all very well to say you have not exhausted a subject—how 
' could you exhaust any subject ?—the question is, have you 
done it justice? Mr. Stott is a good critic, but we think that he 
_ has not done justice to Mr. Dickens. His article may be said 
to represent the method of the latest school of criticism in its 
best shape, and yet we think it errs from the peculiar “ repose 
| which stamps the caste of” that school; from the sophisticated- 
| ness of good-societyism, and, generally, from want of fluency 
| of feeling and of readiness to take impressions. It is the fault 
of the most recent style of reviewing that while it criticises 
well, and, on the whole fairly, it does not sufficiently practise 
the duty of standing off from its object and frankly receiving 
its impress. 
The article may be summed up as follows. Mr. Dickens is 
a man of genius. He would have been better for culture and 
for higher aims. In all his novels he has a “ purpose” which 
“dominates over the narrative.” He is not a Realist, but an 
Idealist—a view which Mr. Stott thinks may be found 
“startling,” but which we should have thought too obvious 
to require elucidation. He is a caricaturist and a farce-writer. 
But he fails in developing character from within when he 
steps into a higher sphere. He has very great constructive 


He is not dramatic, but melodramatic. His 
humour, great as it is, is “ somewhat coarse and superficial,” 


“ pathos is a complete and absolute failure.” He is insensible 
to beauty, to culture, and to refinement. He “ignores most 
of the leading influences which have made the world what it 
is.” And what he gives us in their stead is a sort of Utopia 
of Christmas. Now we will take these points pretty much in 
the order in which they stand in the foregoing abstract. 

First, then, it is very doubtful if Mr. Dickens could ever, 
without destroying or injuring his own peculiar gift, have taken 
up with any kind of high aim or culture in art. We must take 
him, as we take his brethren—the greatest as well as the least 
—just as he is, and be thankful, when once we are satisfied 
that he has been guilty of no wilful neglect of any literary 
duty. Now, we see faults in Mr. Dickens—some of the faults 
which Mr. Stott sees, only we should have stated them more 





tenderly—but we see no wilfulness of error. Mannerisms he 


| has, and if he had written less, it would have been better for 
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his fame. But as for art and culture, in the high sense, it 
must be plain that the basis of the intelligence of Mr. Dickens 
is bold, pushing, common sense, which turns naturally to the 
kindly and the useful. If we reflect for a minute, we shall feel 
that Mr. Dickens, with all his extravagances of phrase, pos- 
sesses that great English quality in a degree which, of itself, 
would make him an influential man, and that he has used it, 
in the “purpose” of book after book, with telling effect. As 
for culture in art, all that can be said is that vest might have 
done him good, when his first vein began to thin, but his mag- 
nificent, probably unique, faculty of receiving, retaining, and 
reproducing the externals of things, could never subsist along- 
side of the self-conscious faculty required for purposes of art- 
eulture and for “ high aims” of a certain order. 

With regard to the question of idealism Mr. Stott has, we 
think, missed a truth. Mr. Dickens, whatever may be his 
success or failure, is an idealist, not only in the sense in which 
his critic makes him out one, but in the sense of “ exalting” 
his characters. It is a decided mistake to say that “ Greek 
and Italian art give humanity at an impossible best ; farce and 
caricature at an equally impossible worst.” There is no “ best” 
or “worst” in the case—at least, there is none necessarily, 
and it is here that the critic seems tostumble. It is absurd to 
suppose that Tom Pinch, quoted by Mr. Stott, is meant as an 
“ ideal of humanity,” or that farce necessarily lowers anything ; 
and this brings us to the most important point of all. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Dickens works mainly by 
the method of farce or caricature. But what then? Let us 
call to mind the profound remark of Coleridge, that Farce is, 
in its very nature, nearer to Tragedy than Comedy—nearer to 
the seat of tears, and (paradoxical as it may seem), if the farce 
be really good, nearer to all that is deepest in human nature. 
in Farce, as well as in Tragedy, it is Fate that is lord of the 
ascendant—a tricksy, equivocal Fate, but still Fate. It is 
not necessary here to recall Mr. Robson’s acting; but it may 
not be out of place to ask if it is not the fact that cultivated 
people of strong sensibility who would go far in the snow to 
witness a good representation of “ Lear” or “ Othello ” are not 
most strongly moved, in the next place, by good farce or bur- 
lesque? ‘To return, however. That Mr. Dickens has the fine 
speculative humour of George Eliot it would be absurd to say— 
he has apparently the very minimum of speculative power. 
But that he has a true, profound, and Shakespearean sense of 
the contrasts of human destiny as a source of bumour we 
will maintain against the world. His writings are absolutely 
full of such contrasts, painted in full or lightly sketched, and 
often introduced with the majestic suddenness of high genius. 
At the very time when it was being said that Mr. Dickens had 
run dry and was giving us in “ Little Dorrit” (a poor book 
compared with its betters) the dregs of his mind, can any one 
forget the sudden vengeance he took in that fine scene in which 
the Father of the Marshalsea breaks down at the dinner- 
party?’ There are two such sudden touches in “ Boots 
at the Holly-tree Inn.” There is one in the “ Poor Relation’s 
Story.” There is one in the story about Old Cheeseman 
—we think it is the “Deaf Boy’s Story.” There are great 
numbers in the story of Little Nell. There are some in 
“Magsman’s Amusements.” There are scores in “ David 
Copperfield.” So there are in “ Barnaby Rudge,” and else- 
where. And this brings us to the question of pathos, 

According to Mr. Stott, “the pathos of Mr. Dickens is a 
complete and absolute failure.’ He makes “ weak people, 
women and children, cry,” but no others, If this be so, there 
must be an awful proportion of “ weak people ” in the world. 
We have known mature men, men of culture too, fathers of 
families, a good deal corrugated by circumstances, and not apt 
to cry, quite unable to get through with Dora’s death at one 
sitting. Is the whole of the Steerforth story not pathetic— 
pathetic enough to shake hardened novel-readers into deep 
emotion? Is the whole of Joe Willet’s story without pathos ? 
Oliver Twist’s? Is there no pathos in the Murdstone chapters 
of “ David Copperfield”? None in Little Nell? Mr. Stott 
appears to think (to use a phrase which will offend him) small 
beer of Little Nell. Now, all through Mr. Dickens there are 





exaggerations of manner, but we would fearlessly stake the | 


whole question of “pathos” upon Little Nell and poor 
Nancy, a jury of ordinary Englishmen, indiscriminately chosen, 


being the judges. The spirit of criticism and good-societism, | 


with its reticence and false watchfulness, has gone too far 
wherever it has blinded any one to the pathetic mastery there 
is in such episodes. 

Bat in another, and a capital, point Mr. Stott appears to us 
to be at fault. A character of farce may be truly pathetic; 
and it is in his farce that Mr. Dickens is most character- 
istically touching. Peggotty is farce, but she is a deeply 





pathetic figure. So is Captain Cuttle. So is Traddles. Miss 
Julia Mills is not without pathos. Nor is Sim Tappertit. 
Nor is Varden the locksmith. Certainly “ the Marchioness ” 
is a pathetic figare. So is Mrs. Quilp. And that reminds one 
that even a farcical figure like Mrs. Gamp is dreadful as well 
as laughable. But are we really to understand that there are 
intelligent critics who can find nothing pathetically humorous 
in Peggotty, Traddles, and Captain Cuttle? If so, discussion 
must drop; for we are not on common ground with any such 
people. You may smile at Traddles and Cuttle; but they 
bring sad thoughts, too, like Don Quixote and Parson Adams, 
and for a reason essentially similar. 

With the criticism that Mr. Dickens “ignores most of the 
leading influences which have made the world what it is,” coupled 
as it is with the other criticism that his gospel is a glorification 
of (even) the conventional Christmas influences, we do not quite 
know how to deal. Conventional Christianity, put at its lowest, 
is rather a leading influence ; and, for the rest, we cannot at a 
glance construe the criticism in any sense which would not 
make it about equally applicable to great humourists in general. 
That as a reformer Mr. Dickens is one-sided, we admit. Re- 
formers usually are, or else they would not do their work at all. 
Mr. Dickens is the humourist of middle-class common sense. 
You may hate this, preach it down, say it has done its work, 
or that it never did any good; but that is quite another ques- 
tion. And, twenty years hence, it is not impossible—we will 
dare to prophesy its occurrence as a fact-—that a new school of 
critics will have arisen who will find that the cold, irreceptive, 
though scrutinizing school of to-day have also done little good. 
One thing may certainly be said for the middle-class progress of 
the last thirty years—that its weak point was not the kind of 
geniality which Mr. Dickens has preached, perhaps not quite 
uselessly to such a generation, though with undoubted excesses 
of manner and even of feeling. 

Great praise is in this article given to Mr. Dickens for his 
plots—his stories simply as stories. The praise is deserved. 
Perhaps no English writer has ever excelled, or equalled, Mr, 
Dickens in this respect. But Mr. Stott does not do full justice 
to his author even here. In this particular respect Mr. 
Dickens stands affiliated to a school which has long been under 
“the cold shade” of the school of modern Jane-Austen 
realism, with its disdain of plot and its reliance on other 
sources of interest. In other words, the improbabilities in the 
writings of the former school are assumed to be condoned for 
the sake of the plot and the scenic effect. Mr. Stott dwells 
upon one technical improbability in the last scene between 
Nancy and Bill Sikes. We cannot so confidently as Mr. Stott 
take upon ourselves to affirm the improbability, but even if we 
could, we could grant it without much groumbling. ‘The critic 
admits the force of the scene—as well he might. The man 
who wrote it has taken out of our hands the question whether 
he shall be called great. Compare that, or the Montague Tigg 
scene, or some of the scenes in “ Barnaby Rudge,” or the ship- 
wreck scene in “ David Copperfield” with the gallows scene in 
“ Adam Bede.” Itis no blame to George Eliot that she slurred 
that scene over. She knew her limits, and kept them as well 
as she could. But never, while the world stands, will you get 
minute psychological verisimilitude out of a brain which mani- 
fests this kind of grasp. 

Morally, the great merit of Mr. Dickens is that which Sir 
Walter Scott so beautifully claims for Goldsmith: he 
“reconciles us to human nature.” The reason is simple—he 
has faith and hope; and however he may allow himself to glide 
into sentiment, he has that degree of strong common sense 
which is itself a power. Now, any humourist who at the same 
time manifests strong common sense and keeps such a faith as 
enables him to “reconcile us to human nature,” may make 
himself quite easy about his position. Mach of what Mr, 
Dickens has written will die, because it is so full of temporary 
“cockney ” allusions (things which change every filty years or 
so); but much of his work will survive to receive the homage 
of a broader and more generous criticism, from ages in which 
men will not feel old at five-and-twenty, and afraid to cry at 
anything that in certain moods can be called sentimental. 





—_———_—_————_———_- 


THE GHASTLY SCHOOL. 


“T ES hommes de génie,” says Victor Hugo, “si grands 

qu’ils soient, ont toujours en eux leur béte qui parodie 
leur intelligence.” But the men of genius who formed the 
nucleus of the pre-Raphaelite school have not been burlesqued 
by themselves, but by a tribe of followers who devastate our 
exhibitions year after year, who disguise their mediocrity in 
extravagance, and astound men of the most ordinary artistic 
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judgment by the ease with which they sell what they too com- 
placently term their pictures, Pictures they are not. ['rame, 
canvas, and pigment they may exhibit, and frequently the 
frame is tasteful and of value; but to call thesemightmares of 
a depraved imagination a picture, or representation, of any- 
thing in this present world is to mistake the etymology of the 
English language. The present exhibition of water-colours in 
the Dudley Gallery is, like its predecessors, disfigured by a 
large proportion of utterly meaningless and absurd efforts, 
which are the more to be deprecated on account of the very 
considerable amount of skill which has obviously been thrown 
away upon some of them. If there were not good ability 
occasionally lured aside by this bad current of popular taste, 
we should have less to say against it. The misfortune is that, 
besides the cloak which imbecility finds for itself in the man- 
nerism of what may be called “ the ghastly school,” really clever 
men yield to its influence, and waste their time and talents on 
productions which are curious, not pictorially, but psycho- 
logically. Take the case, for example, of Mr. A. B. Donaldson, 
who exhibits several pictures in the present exhibition. This 
artist is capable of good work. His sketch of “ Venice, from 
the Public Gardens” (655), is a true and careful bit of land- 
scape, of which no artist need be ashamed. But his “ Parlement 
d’Amour ” (255) and his “ Requiescat in Pace” (272) belong 
to the ghastly school—the school which “ parodies the intelli- 
gence” of pre-Raphaelitism, and is at once conventional and 
absurd. ‘The latter picture, especially, is one from which the 
pious spectator will probably turn away with a “nunc 
dimittis” of relief. Take also the picture (24) which Mr. 
Walter Crane introduces with the lines— 


** Sach sights as youthfal poets dream 
On summer’s eve by haunted stream.” 


Such sights may be dreamed by youthful poets after they have 
swallowed a good deal of champagne and lobster-salad at a 
party,and then danced the effects of both into their heads; but we 
should say that the young bards would be too glad to forget 
these sights the next morning, instead of placing their feverish 
recollections before other people’s eyes. Mr. Crane’s notion of 
what youthful poets dream should be a solace to every man who 
feels himself incapable of writing a rhymed acrostic. Indeed, 
the picture is so ludicrous, as a whole, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the incomprehensible shadows which are 
drawn on what is perhaps meant to represent the surface of a 
river. Or let us turn to Mr. Edward Clifford, whose concep- 
tion of what an angel is like is shown in his “ Head of an 
Angel” (19)—an extraordinary creature with a brown face and 
streaming hair. If an angel is, to quote a celebrated German 
writer, ‘a human being glorified by the death of abstraction,” 
we can only hope that the original may never come to life again. 
In the matter of angels, anybody may be dogmatic; and so 
we venture to tell Mr. Clifford that next time he paints an 
angel he will get nearer the truth in copying an honest, matter- 
of-fact Hampstead-road model, or even in imitating one of 
the pink-and-white sublimities of the tea-tray school, than in 
trusting to the guidance of his own rather peculiar imagination. 
If we are compelled to add to this list of absurdities—and the 
list might include an astonishingly large proportion of the 
works now in the Dudley Gallery—two pictures by Alphonse 
Legros (292 and 318), it is because an undeniably clever artist 
has allowed himself to be the victim of a capricious mannerism. 
These two large landscapes in unwholesome green are like 
nothing, we would fain believe, that any man ever saw upon 
earth; nor does their positively ugly idealism reveal a trace of 
fine feeling or sympathetic conception. Better the pinky 
Welsh landscapes of the picture-dealer’s window than these 
travesties of the imagination, which seem to be an audacious 
challenge flung at the feet of common sense. 

We must adda word or two, however, about the good pictares 








which break up the rather palling monotony of the present exhi- | 


bition. Mr, Calderon’s “ La Fileuse” (207)—to which is given 
the place of honour in the room—is a fresco-looking study of 
a woman who has no particular character or beauty of face or 
figure. Mr. Calderon exhibits his usual power and individuality 
in the treatment of the picture; but the subject is not attractive 
in any sense. ‘The woman is only remarkable in that her eyes 
are without pupils; they are blank brown, with a speck of 
reflected light catching them. Mr. E. J. Poynter, who has 
been travelling in order to study the treatment of arched 
surfaces, with a view to the decoration of a cupola in South 
Kensington Museum, has sent in several very clever and faithful 
studies. One of these, “Moonlight on the Grand Canal, 
Venice ” (370), has a singular tenderness of tone about it which 
ig very captivating. Another Venetian study (261) by the 
same artist is remarkably bright, clear in tone, and obviously 





truthful in detail. “A Song” (311), by Mr. S. Solomon, is a 
remarkable picture, very striking and effective in many ways, 
and yet producing some disappointment, The picture exhibits 
a number of figures, dressed in the costume of no special 
period, who are listening to a song with an expression of dull 
physical satiety and languor on their faces. The draperies in 
the composition are very beautifully treated; and there are at 
least two of the faces which are full of fine feeling; but the 
picture altogether suggests physical debility rather than 
mental emotion. In brief, Mr. Solomon’s “Song” repre- 
sents a number of men and women who seem to have 
been taking medicine, and are looking with rather a sickly 
air on the affairs of life. The same artist’s “ Sacra- 
mentum Amoris” consists of a youth dressed chiefly in 
symbolism, with the wings of Mercury at his heels. Mr. 8. F. 
Mills’s study of a “ Puritan Soldier Asleep” (48) is careful 
and good. Mr. Tom Gray’s “ Straduarius ” (157) is a vigorous 
and satisfactory study, with plenty of good marked character 
about it. If we cannot add Mr. Joseph Knight's “ Breton 
Peasants ” (271) to the list of figure-subjects, itis from the fact 
that he has put thirteen people into his picture, but has taken 
care not. to show us his painting of the face, hand, or foot of 
any one of them. Indeed, there are better painters than Mr. 
Knight who have a trick of shirking work by concealing the 
hands and feet of their figures. Among the landscapes we 
have only space to mention, as worthy of commendation in their 
respective spheres, “On the Mussel Banks” (42), by A. H. 
Marsh; “ Edracarron, N. B.” (148), by S. Vincent—a very 
clever picture; “ Tremadoc, North Wales” (310), by J. J. Ban- 
natyne—a view of a wide valley, with much clearness of atmo- 
sphere in it; “A Farm Corner” (299), by J. W. North, a 
warm little bit of sunlight, that looks like a sketch in oil; 
“The Thames Embankment, Westminster” (566), by Arthur 
Severn; and “ Riverside Buildings” (658), by J. C. Moore. 
These selections are made pretty much at random; but their 
number shows that the ghastly school does not wholly mono- 
polize the available space in the Dudley Gallery. That that 
school shall cease to attract new disciples, and furnish forth 
annual harvests of absurdity is not to be expected so long as 
so many blue tickets, bearing the magic word “ Sold,” are 
affixed to its productions whenever they appear on the walls of 
an exhibition-room. | 








MR. WILLIAM CARLETON. 


T is curious enough that Ireland has produced so few 
novelists. ‘The history of the country, as well as the 
quaint and distinctive manners of the people, afford ample 
opportunities from which a writer of fiction might form the 
most interesting and characteristic narratives. Mr. Lever, 
Gerald Griffin, John Banim, and Samuel Lover have indeed 
done something to rescue our neighbours from the literary 
reproach of not illustrating their country in romance; but 
these gentlemen uever attempted to cultivate their native 
ground with the steadiness or consistency of English, or even 
Scotch authors. Mr. Lever, indeed, has already seemed to 
abandon it altogether; Gerald Griffin did not do enough ; and 
Banim’s efforts were scanty and unequal. The highest promise 
of a national romance-writer was given by Mr. Carleton. He 
was himself one of the people. His mind was formed and 
educated within the atmosphere of those old traditions which 
haunt the cottage firesides of Ulster. Thére was no metro- 
politan influence to divert the current of his ideas from those 
topics which were essentially racy of the soil; and consequently 
in his books we find some types of Irish life and character more 
true to nature and to facts than in any similar works by his 
countrymen, 

The great object of ambition of the lrish yeoman used to be 
to make his eldest son a priest. The boy was from his earliest 
infancy set apart in the household as it were with a view to 
his one day holding a position in the sacred community. The 
family pinched themselves to send him to school, especially in 
districts where there was a superior academy to that which 
assembled under a hedge. Carleton at an early age was for- 
warded to Maynooth to acquire the requisite knowledge of 
theology to fit him for the mission, as it is called; but the 
restraints of the place did not suit the stalwart, fun-loving, 
and careless lad, and so at the first opportunity he ran away 
and sought his fortune in Dublin. At that period Dublin was 
a different city from what it is now. The means of access to 
London were so difficult as to prevent most of the county 
families from flying to the great centre for the season, Dublin 
was a gay, lively spot, with its own distinctive features— 
features that have now been merged in that sort of cosmopoli- 
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tanism engendered by the facilities of communication with 
England and the Continent. Through the kindness, we believe, 
of Sir Harcourt Lees, Carleton was introduced to the literary 
society of the Irish metropolis, and proceeded to distinguish 
himself in various periodicals by the humour and truth of his 
sketches of the people. We do not know the order in which 
his works appeared, but his “ Tales and Sketches of the Irish 
Peasantry ” would seem to have been the first that attracted 
attention. 

In these Carleton worked up with great natural skill and 
considerable dramatic power the old-world stories which were 
popular in his native province. He possessed an inimitable 
power of writing Irish patois without rendering it forced or 
extravagant, and combined this faculty with a sense of humour 
and drollery which at once established his claim to be con- 
sidered a man of genius. There was always a certain rough- 
hewn coarseness about his manipulation, the result of an 
absence of restraint; his white colours were white as chalk, 
his black the deepest of pigments. Yet the manner in which he 
enforced a reader’s attention, however it might be criticised 
(we should in these days style it sensational), did not then 
detract from his reputation. “The Black Prophet,” an early 
novel of Carleton’s, was a decided success. The pictures in this 
vivid book do not deserve to be forgotten. There was a lurid 
strength and emphasis in the chapters descriptive of the awful 
famine-scenes worthy of any author of fiction. In his sen- 
timental moods Carleton was no mean artist. The story of 
Willy Reilly and his Colleen Bawn is most effectively and 
steadily related, and if put forward with the enterprise of a 
London publisher would, we have no doubt, even to-day, 
command a large sale. And here, without in the least 
detracting from the spirit dr taste of the gentlemen entrusted 
with the production of Carleton’s novels, we feel bound to say 
that the value of the author was never fairly estimated by the 


provincial circulation obtained for his books. That Carleton | 


did not see to this, might be surprising to any one, except to 
those acquainted with him. He was fully, perhaps too fully, 
conscious of his capacities, and, from leading a shut-up moody 
kind of existence for many years, he allowed himself to drift 
into a chronic state of bad temper with the world. If the 
stories he dreamed over and thought out (he would dream over 
them at his fireside for weeks and months) got into print any- 
how, he was content; sooner or later he felt that he must be 
recognised: and we confess that we now entertain a similar 











circumstances to a similarly hazardous extent. This is morea 
fault of culture than anything else, and reminds us of the wild 
and blasphemous vigour of some of Burns’s prayers and 
epigrams. In many ways Carleton resembled Burns, and in a 
ballad written by him (“Sir Turlough, or the Churchyard 
Bride”) he displayed a poetical feeling and expression which 
brings him close to the Scotch bard. 

Mr. Carleton’s personal life was quite uneventful. Through 
the interest of some friends, he was the recipient of a pension 
from the Civil List for many years. He was entirely unpractical 
in his own affairs, and still so gifted, that, although we have the 
greatest objection to a stipend of this character, we believe his 
case was one in which an exception to a rule might be made. 
Nothing could convince him but that his work and his duty 
was done when his story was told and his book in a publisher’s 
hands. After that he shonld be permitted his leisure to think 
of another. John Hogan, the sculptor, often strove to impress 
on him the necessity of exercising his talents to more profit; 
others have done so, but the man would not hear of it. We 
may add that the usual sorry consequences have ensued to the 
family of Mr. Carleton ; and we sincerely trust that the Govern- 
ment will not withdraw from them the pittance on which they 
have hitherto chiefly depended. The last hours of the author 
were embittered by the reflection that this support would be 
withdrawn, but let us hope that a feeling of sympathy for a 
great and a sincere writer, whose books will not soon die, will 
be extended towards those who bear his name. 








FALSE ENTHUSIASM. 


ORD BYRON used to say that Braham the singer pro- 
nounced enthusiasm as if it were written “ entoosymoosy.” 
It is almost a pity there is not such a word as entoosymoosy 


_ in the dictionary, because, if there were, it might stand for the 


counterfeit, as distinguished from the real article. The subject 
of this paper is Entoosymoosy. 

Most people have heard of Henry Kirke White, of Notting- 
ham, some time of St. John’s College, Cambridge. He wrote 
a great deal of verse, in which there were, perhaps, a couple 


of true poems (“ Gondoline, a Ballad,” and the “Lines to an 


belief. But he thought he had done enough for times to come, | 


and present ambition was dead within-him. He would talk of 


the friendly words he had from Scott, and from many other | 
tion with his correspondence. 


of anecdotes at command, combined with the most charming | duced to us we find him an articled clerk in a lawyer’s office at 


eminent men now passed away. He had a very large number 


manner of relating them. He kept back the point in 
suspense, rolling out a cloud of smoke in the interval, 
and then putting it forward, not obtrusively, but with a 
keen relishing gusto that brought you confidentially into 
the fun of the thing at once. He was not a boaster of what 
he did or could do, but retained a steady faith in powers 
that were as apparent to him as the strength of his arm. He 
was a man of giant stature until bent with age. Even then 
his height was above that of most men. His hair was white 
as snow, and his eyes a deep violet blue, with a flame in them 
at times full of the brilliancy.as well as the sadness of the Celtic 
nature. He reminded one of Coleridge in some respects. It 
was delightful to hear him quietly rambling from one remini- 
scence to another, only stopping to refill his pipe and start 
again. 

Carleton felt deeply and sincerely the evils which bad legis- 
lation had brought on his country. Although in the com- 
mencement of his literary career he was subjected to.influences 
more or less inimical to truth-telling or plain-speaking, in this 
particular he soon shook off these restraints, and dramatized 
in stories some of the wrongs of Ireland with unflinching 
heat and courage. “ Valentine M‘Olutchy, the Irish Land 
Agent,” exposes with fierce truth the relations which formerly 
existed between the agents and the tenants. It is altogether 
a satire on landlords, as the Jandlord is made to. be what 
somebody calls the “god out of a machine,” who, puts every- 
thing to rights in the end. The book, indeéd, is amusingly 
impartial, as if the writer wanted to show the proportion of 
evil that lay in the two combatant religious denominations. 
He draws a picture of a bad priest and a bad parson with 
equal gusto and fidelity. The accounts of the working of the 
grand jury and of the Orange system might be read with profit 
at this moment. In this book, as in every book of Carleton’s, 
the fault of excess is committed. ‘Nothing is pruned down. or 
smoothed off. At times he works up the horrors of the situa- 
tion to a perilous degree; at times he dwells on the pathos of 


Early Primrose”), and he died of overwork at college, after 
having been pronounced the first man of his year. This sad 
story has provoked much sympathy, as well it might, and 
White was a most amiable, affectionate fellow. But there is 
something about his story which has been a stumbling-block, 


even to very young readers of his memoirs, taken in conjune- 
Shortly after he is first intro- 


Nottingham, where, we are informed by one of his biographers, 


he was one of a set of “rather free-thinking” young men, 





and, which was as bad or worse, had actually “taken a part in 
private theatricals.” All of a sudden, we hear of “a growing 


' deafness,” which is sure to disqualify him for practice at the 


Bar, to which he aspired, and—not unnatural sequel—he turns 
his thoughts to the Church. After some discursive negotiations 
with different quarters, we find White is warmly taken up by 
the Simeonite party at Cambridge, and, before we well know 
where we are, he appears before us in the character of a full- 
blown Evangelical. This, as one of his biographers of that 
school observes, is “ remarkable,” and it certainly is. Note the 
stages. An amiable and clever youth, in a lawyer’s office, full 
of “ worldliness.” Deafness, pronounced by Messrs. Enfield & 
Co. (the lawyers) “an insuperable obstacle to practising at the 
bar.” His attention is turned towards the pulpit in the Church 
of England. He is taken in hand by the Simeonites, and 
almost in a flash of lightning he is himself a Simeonite— 
thinking their ‘thoughts, writing their doctrines, and composing 
hymns for them (some of which are well known, e.7., “ The Star 
of Bethlehem,” “ Awake, sweet harp”). Now, no human 
being ever did or ever could doubt the honesty of poor Henry 
Kirke White; but is it possible to believe anything else about 
him than that his Eyangelicism was a hot-house plant, hurried 
into energetic growth quite unnatural in a poet, by circam- 
stances which favoured the main design of his life P Ina 
word, good and faithful as he was—good son, good friend, and 
blameless liver—was not his sudden religious enthusiasm in 
truth entoosymoosy P 

This is a question that can never be answered; but the’ 
Kirke White story is almost typically suggestive of an immense 
amount of what, to one’s surprise, if anything were rising, 
not only gets accepted, but does tapgible work in the affairs of 
the world. It has been said that “ mankind is a humbug ;” 
and if we alter it into mankind is a self-humbugging humbug, 
we are-not so far from the truth as we often are in our bitter 
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speeches. Take the amount of entoosymoosy, more or less 
conscious, which is got up every year about some picture or two 
in the Royal Academy exhibition. Can you understand it? 
There are plenty of people in the world the whole of whose 
creeds and tastes are second-hand. Their religious opinions are 
determined by accidents of personal proximity; and as for 
pictures and music, they go about in the most barefaced 
manner, asking those whom they consider experts what is the 
proper thing to admire. And then they admire it. Nor is 
that the end of the puzzle; for, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that their own entoosymoosy is only of yesterday and quite 
a borrowed article, they will look down upon and abuse others 
who are not entoosymoosiastical in the same directions. This 
power of getting up feeling is probably in some way connected 
with queer ideas of moral duty; for you will often find it in 
conscientious people. They think, perhaps, that they are 
bound to admire what is good ; and, having referred themselves 
to the best authorities they know of, they set about cultivating 
westhetic emotion just as they would set about cultivating for- 
bearance or temperance. However grotesquely this sounds, it 
is matter of fact, which no observant person can possibly miss, 
that thoroughly second-hand or artificial enthusiasms are 
common; are freely offered for real in human society; and 
freely taken, too, although everybody can hear the false ring of 
the metal. If a man praises a picture or a piece of music 
which is good in itself, you do not like to turn round upon him, 
and say, “ My dear sir, the judgment you are passing is 
quite correct; but I am quite sure you know but little about 
the matter yourself, and that allthis talk of yours is something 
manufactured by yourself to your own order.” And thus, the 
humbug, or entoosymoosiast, is socially safe, though you may 
see through him and despise him. His attitude, however, 
becomes rather irritating if he has happened to get himself up 
on some new matter of which you yourself chance to know 
nothing, and then preaches down upon you in a vein of the 
radical falsehood of which you are quite certain. 

The process of getting up feeling, and then accepting your 
own manufacture for a spontaneous growth, is certainly not an 
intelligible one, and to some natures it is as impossible as it is 
hatefal, In his work on the Duality of the Brain, Dr. Wigan 
tells a story of a man who believed he had a double, another 
self, With this double he had long arguments, and, as he was 
a man who prided himself upon his power of logical fence, he 
felt much humiliated when his second self beat his first self in 
argument. At last he got so mortified by frequent logical 
defeats that he put an end to his own existence. This is what 
you may call being over-persuaded. To persuade oneself, to 
deceive oneself, and similar modes of speech are, one would 
be tempted to say, only metaphors, if we did not see people 
deceive themselves every week of our lives. Yet, do they 
deceive themselves ? Does the honest gentleman who has got 
up entoosymoosy about a poem, a picture, or a sonata really 
and truly fancy that his second-hand feelings have become 
incorporated into his own very being, like the victuals he ate 
yesterday? If he does, it must be because entoosymoosy is a 
thing of crowds. It cannot exist without society, or, if it 
does, it drives its subject crazy. Take old books, take articles 
of virti, take snuff-boxes, take Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses—what a world of entoosymoosy there is afloat in the 
world about Shakespeare! The same about Chaucer. The 
same, again, about Shelley—a name which reminds one of a 
ridiculous piece of entoosymoosy that occurred not more than 
sixteen years ago. 

In the current number of the British Quarterly there is an 
article on “ Literary Forgeries,” which, passing in review our old 
acquaintances, Rowley, Ossian, Ireland, and Cleland, comes 
down at last to M. Chasles and the Shelley forgeries of 1852. 
It is well known that in that year Messrs, Moxon purchased 
some letters for Shelley’s, and published them with a long 
preface from Mr. Robert Browning. Mr. Browning, and one 
or two good critics, accepting the letters heartily, confessed, 
nevertheless, that they were nothing remarkable in themselves. 
They certainly were not, and they were as much like the 
writing of Shelley as this article is. Yet some people raved 
about them! The British Quarterly reviewer informs us that 
Lord Houghton and others bid high for more manuscripts from 
the same source. Mr, F, T, Palgrave’s father, being on a visit 
to Mr. Tennyson, saw the book on the table there, and recog- 
nised in it some paragraphs of his own! A very little examina- 
tion sufficed to tear the fabrication into shreds, and the book 
was withdrawn. But how about the entoosymoosy? Mr. 
Browning, for one, is of course a deeply, almost haughtily, sincere 
man; and yet it must be borne in mind that natures of a very 


high order indeed are capable of a kind of entoosymoosy. To 
a deep and true admiration of Shelley there might very well be | gentleman was hauled before the magistrate by a constable 








a hazy borderland, in which, with more or less consciousness, 
something might be taken for granted, and something shut ont, 
for reasons that were no reasons. Now this borderland of even 
a high and real enthusiasm is practically a sort of entoosymoosy. 
In its atmosphere the judgment is readily induced to play the 
feelings false, to shut the eyes to obvious difficulties, and to 
take a great deal too much for granted. The writer in the 
British Quarterly thinks that we are, perhaps, passing through 
a time of esthetic degeneracy, and then, giving the subject a 
sudden twist, he suggests that the fact has some bearing upon 
recent discussions of the comparative style of the Apocalypse 
and the fourth Gospel! But if we would all of us Jearn to 
feign nothing, to express no more than we feel, and to pro- 
portion our beliefs to the proofs of them, we should find—at 
first—that our lives were made a little more difficult, and that 
some of the accustomed flutter and fuss were missing; but 
there would be the comfort of feeling that such beliefs as we 
really cherished were solid, and that when we did get excited, it 
was with enthusiasm, and not with entoosymoosy. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





It is anticipated that the difficulty between Turkey and 
Greece will be settled peaceably. The King of Greece 
acquiesces in the decision of the Conference, and the Bulgaris 
Cabinet has resigned. So far so good; but there remains the 
question as to what the Greek people will do. It is possible 
that they may not agree with the King, and may decline to 
listen to the Conference: then the Eastern difficulty will enter 
a new phase and possibly another monarch may retire from 
business, or have to be supported by the bayonets of the pro- 
tecting Powers. If the Greeks be wise they will accept the 
goods the gods have already provided for them, give their 
attention to developing the territory they already possess and 
to paying their debts, instead of trying to filch from their 
neighbours, and incurring further liabilities in their attempts 
at appropriation. 





Accounts from Brazil tell us of two more signal and bloody 
victories over Lopez. The Allies had taken Villeta and 
Cumbaritz with a considerable number of guns and much ammu- 
nition. They admit a loss of over 5,000 men, and estimate 
the loss of the Paraguayans at more. Lopez is stated to have 
fled to Sombras with 500 cavalry. About a fortnight ago we 
received news, also from Brazil, that Lopez had been crushed, and 
had fled with only 200 men, notwithstanding which the valiant 
Allies have since managed to inflict a loss upon their adversary 
of more than 5,000, and have left him still 500 cavalry. Had 
not the Allies better let Lopez alone on the chance of his dying 
in the ordinary course of nature, as it is clear that the more 
Paraguayans they kill the more spring up around in defence 
of their country? ‘They have already, according to their 
own account, got rid of far more than the number of the 
able-bodied male population in Paraguay, and have invented 
the Amazon theory to account for the continuance of the 
defence. This theory, however, we believe, they have since 
abandoned. Of the ultimate success of the Allies we fear there 
is little doubt, but we certainly feel considerable satisfaction in 
the punishment they are receiving. South America is too far 
away for the events taking place there to raise much interest 
in Europe; but if ever there was a case of wanton and useless 
slaughter, it is the war against Paraguay. 





Tux Chief Commissionership of Police has been given to 
Colonel Henderson. This week a deputation waited on Mr. 
Bruce relative to the inefficiency of the force. Mr. Bruce put in 
a sort of defence for the organization. He said, amongst other 
things, “ The ticket of leave was at the present only granted 
when it was shown to be really deserved;” and.... “a 
system of mere hard, brutal punishment was sure to recoil on 
society.” Mr. Bruce evidently belongs to the humanitarian 
school, and would object to flogging garotters or hanging men 
who have been exhausted of the possibility of good. We simply 
want to keep down the wild beasts; and without cages and 
plenty of the whip we cannot succeed. It is very well to say, 
and it is very true, that a wide-spread education is the best 
means of suppressing crime; while it is going on, we should 
do all we can to preserve our lives and property, as your 
garotter or burglar will not be converted in a day, ora month, 
Touching the police, we may here refer to a4 case in which a 
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for being disorderly. The gentleman—unlike most of the | Egyptian Hall. The popular taste for calves with three heads, 


persons so described by the reporters—had a right to the 
title, and showed plainly enough that his arrest was simply a 
consequence of his threatening to charge his prosecutor with 
misconduct. We sincerely trust he will keep a promise he 
made to the magistrate, who dismissed the case, and prosecute 
the constable for perjary. If the latter was guilty of the 
crime, no punishment could be too severe for him. 





A suBscriBeR, afflicted with a quaint desire to see the people 
amusing themselves, says he made an excursion to Battersea 
Park on a Sunday a short time ago. The people (artisans, 
their wives and families) were agreeable and pleasant enough, 
enjoyed the sub-tropical garden, the water-fowl, the gingerade 
of the place, the artificial pond, and all the rest of it. But 
why were not roughs kept out? There they were in gangs, 
unkempt, noisy (noisy with oaths and worse), knocking up 
against the children and girls, and almost in command of the 
grounds. This should certainly be looked to. In Hyde Park 
there is a little (not much) supervision, and St. James’s Park 
is disgracefully neglected in this respect. 





Tue case of Saurin v. Star and another, now being tried 
before a special jury at Westminster, is bringing about some 
very painful disclosures, As yet the plaintiff’s case is not 
completed, and the defence may alter the aspect of the case as 
between the plaintiff and the defendants, but as between the 
inmates of nunneries and the outside public the lesson remains. 
The plaintiff is a Sister of Mercy, and the defendants are the 
Superioress of the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy at Hull and 
another lady in high authority in the convent. The action is 
in the main for conspiracy and libel, and the damages are laid 
at £5,000. 





Tue usual challenge has been sent by the University Boat 
Club of Cambridge to the Oxford Club. We are very glad of 
this, and trust that’ Cambridge will not be disheartened by 
her recent defeats. Her prospects certainly look brighter this 
year than they have done for some time past, and we wish her 
success. The 20th of March is mentioned as the day of the 
race. 





Oxe of the most amusing cases that has occurred for a long 
time past is reported in this week’s legal intelligence. Two 
gentlemen were locked up in a spunging-house for debt, and 
after a week or two found their position monotonous. Pro- 
bably the sheriff’s officer’s charges for their accommodation were 
considered somewhat oppressive, and so they determined to 
change their lodgings and take the benefit of sea-air at 
Boulogne. This they did one night, after removing an iron bar 
from their bed-room window. The morning revealed to the officer 
the ingratitude of his guests. They were gone without a single 
farewell to their host, and probably with their little bill unpaid. 
Of course, the officer was liable to pay the debts for which they 
were committed to his charge, and so he anxiously desired 
their reappearance. He found his former guests enjoying them- 
selves on the sunny shores of France, and in vain appealed to 
their better feelings to induce them to return to his paternal 
care. One gentleman then subjected the officer to a most 
heartless practical joke—he offered to return on the receipt by 
his attorney of £100. The money was paid by the officer, and 
the gentleman came back. Then the officer takes criminal pro- 
ceedings against him for escaping from custody, which the judge 
held not to be an offence under the circumstances. Altogether 
the officer came off badly ; but we fear gentlemen who visit 
Cursitor-street in future will have to suffer for the ingenuity of 
the former prisoncrs. 





A I10RRIBLE case of cruelty was recently published in the 
papers. A performing pony was found to have a running sore 
on its leg—it appearing that the sore had been established for 
the purpose of inducing the wretched beast to go through the 
tricks which are so delightful to witness. This is only a new 
version of the bear being taught to dance by placing poor Bruin 
when young upon hot bricks. Possibly, if they were only 
known, the tortures that dogs endure before they are educated 


of a workhouse. 








is the chief means employed for the end; but we should like to | 


hear the dog or the pony give evidence on the subject. Connected 


with this topic is the exhibition of the Siamese Twins at the : We thought this nobleman was disposed of when the Times 


for Juliana Pastranas, and other monstrosities we thought had 
well-nigh died out, when suddenly we find the Twins amongst 
us to whet the depraved appetite afresh. It is hard to write 
too strongly on the character of the show of which the placards 
on the walls are giving so instructive a sample; we are only 
surprised, indeed, that the Twins have not been secured for a 
pantomime, in accordance with the passion for realism which 
is found in some theatres. 





Tue discovery of gold in Satherlandshire is still creating 
some sensation. It is, however, nothing new. For a long 
time past gold has been known to exist there, and in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries many unfortunates ruined 
themselves by gold-mining in Scotland. The “ Historical 
Annals of Scotland,” published by Messrs. Chambers, con- 
tain many allusions to these ventures, and a perusal of that 
book would very much abate the ardour of the gold-seekers of 
the North. 





WE understand that the difficulty between Mr. Studd and 


| the Grand Stand Committee at Epsom is at an end, so that 


there is no fear of Londoners missing their annual saturnalia. 





Tur Metropolitan Underground Railway is an institu- 
tion of which we may be justly proud, but we should remind 
the officials that their servants are remarkably slow, even now, 
at the topography of the line. Besides this, it seems to us 
that there are not enough of men for the service. Whena 
train comes into a station the distracting spasms of energy into 
which the two or three porters are driven must have a dele- 
terious effect on these functionaries in a short space of time, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience it is to a passenger to be 
obliged to run a fifty-yard race with them along the platform 
if he wishes to ascertain the whereabouts of some important 
junction on his travels. It is only fair to the men to say that 
they are models for railway servants in civility and attention 
as far'so they have time for amenities, but neither their tempers 
nor constitutions will stand overwork, and a misanthropical 
personage with the shunting department under his control is 
an object which, contemplated, gives rise to serious reflections. 





Tur Daily Telegraph was in the pigskin once more this week. 
Our contemporary’s representative must have perfectly recovered 
from the effects which usually ensue upon unaccustomed horse- 
riding, as he revelled as briskly as before in the pleasures of the 
chase. A thought has struck us in connection with those 
hunting sketches. Glancing across the paper, we observe that 
whenever they appear the news from Paris hasn’t a single 
duchess in it—nay, not even a solitary marquise. Is there 
not desolation in the great salons ? One pities the duchesses 
as they peruse the adventures in the field; one experiences a 
pang for the gentle marquises. What if, in this savage sport, 
the Court chronicler of the Tuileries should fall on his head P 
It might break. 





A GENTLEMAN applied for a criminal information against a 
medical man for threatening to publish particulars of his wife’s 
illness unless he was paid a certain sura of money. The ruffian 
who did this was let off (the judge said with reluctance) on 
making an apology. Of course, the publication of the fellow’s 
name will carry a measure of punishment; but, as Mr. Justice 
Mellor observed, the charge partook very much of a criminal 
offence. It should have been taken out of the goodnatured 
prosecutor’s hands, and he should not have been allowed to 
accept an apology. The offence was against society, as well as 
against the husband. If such an act be not a criminal offence, 
it would be difficult to find a criminal offence equally revolting. 





Tur Marquis of Bute is a Roman Catholic, the Marquis of 
Bute is not a Roman Catholic; the Marquis of Bute is about 
to be admitted to Orders in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Marquis of Bute is not about to be admitted to Orders in the 
Roman Catholic Church; the Marquis of Bute has changed his 


aoe iti lad to learn that the Marquis of Bute has not 
to imitate human clowns would wring the heart of the matron ere Ss ee 4 


We should be told, of course, that kindness | 


changed his, &c., &c. 


“Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 
The Lord deliver us from Sir Harry Vane!” 
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bade him a tender adieu as he passed over to Rome, but the | 


newspapers are not done with him yet. The next thing we 
shall learn is that his portrait has been now added to the 
collection at Baker-street. It is fortunate for the young 
gentleman himself that he is out of the reach of curiosity or 


speculation, unless, indeed, Mr. Cook should organize a branch | 


excursion (tickets twenty pounds, including boots and washing) 
to hunt him up. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette gives an account of proselytism in 
Arran—a group of islands outside Galway Bay. It appears 


supplies of bread from the mainland. The object of this man- 
j@uvre would appear to be to compel the inhabitants to eat 
Protestant loaves, against which it would seem they had reli- 
gious scruples, which had been fostered by their clergy. The 
next part of the play exhibits the clergy petitioning the Lord 
Lieutenant for a gunboat to suppress the agent, and calling 
upon his Excellency to give the islands once more the benefits 
of free trade. Here is another Irish difficulty. Great Britain, 
being adjacent to Arran, is, of course, bound to see after the 
interests of its dependency; and if an ironclad is required for 
this obstreperous agent and his baker, the Government had 
better look to it at once; otherwise—as Mr. Nutt said the 
other day—otherwise the people in Arran may enter into an 
offensive alliance with the people of the mainland, and 
then 








Tie floods in Ireland, especially in the south, have done 
considerable damage. In Cork the river flowed into the main 
thoroughfares, and a swimming match took placein one. Great 
destitution prevails in those portions of the city which were 
most exposed to the incoming of the waters, and a committee 
of relief has been organized to meet the wants of the poor in 
those quarters. In Youghal the sea broke in on the railway 
station and made a clean sweep of the confectionery, &c., of 
the refreshment-rooms. The marine villas in the neigh- 
bourhood were gutted by the waves, the inhabitants being com- 
pelled to run into the garrets to save their lives. 





OConsois are now at 93 to 934 for money, and 93} to 93} for 
the account. The railway market has been flat, a reaction from 
the recent improvement having naturally set in. Colonial 
Government debentures are firm, at improving rates. Foreign 
seeurities have been heavy, with a few exceptions, notably 
Italian. The business in Bank shares has been limited at 
previous prices. ‘The shares of financial companies exhibit no 
variation, Miscellaneous shares have been dull, The sub- 
jomed notification has been issued by the Bank of England :— 
Notice is hereby given, that in order to prepare the dividends 
due on the 5th of April, 1869, the balances of the several accounts 
in. the following funds will be struck on the night of Monday, 
the Ist of March, 1869, viz.: -New Three per Cent. Annuities, 
reduced Three per Cent. Annuities, Annuities for Thirty Years, 
Annuities for Terms of Years, India Four per Cent. Stock. 
On Tuesday the 2nd of March, the above-named funds will 
be transferable without the dividend due on the 5th of April 
next, Bank Stock.—Shut: Wednesday, 17th of March, 1869. 
Open: Tuesday, 6th of April, 1869. The proposed dividend 
on Great Northern Railway stock is at the rate of 7} per 
cent, per annum, against the same rate in the corresponding 
period of 1867. This gives for the half-year — £3, 15s, on 
the ordinary stock, £3 on the B stock, and £4, 10s., on the A 
stock. The half-yearly dividend on Midland Railway stock is 
officially announced at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, against 
5} for the corresponding period of 1867. It is announced that 
Vice-Chancellor Malins made a call of £5 per share in the case of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited), payable on the lst of March, 
The directors of the North Staffordshire Railway have decided 
to recommend a dividend of 2} per cent., against 3} this time 
last year. Viscount Monck, late Governor-General of Canada, 
has accepted the position of chairman of the board of the 
Société du Cable Transatlantique Francais (Limited), vacated 
by the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on that gentleman 
being appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Messrs. Baring 
Brothers & Co, have received the following remittances on 
account of the New Granada dividends:—From Sabanilla, 
£100; Santa Marta, £221. &s. 4d.; Cartagena, £215; and 
Bogota, £5,747. 19s. 4d., making a total of £6,284. 7s. 8d. 
Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co. have announced the dividends 
on the Bay of Havana and Matanzas (Cuba), Railroad 7 per 
Cent. Loan of £100,000, 1863. 








Tux directors of the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company have resolved to recommend to the proprietors, at 
the general meeting, to be held at the company’s offices 
on the 5th of February, to confirm a dividend of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year, and a further dividend 
at the rate of 4} per cent. on account of back dividends, 
free of income-tax. The directors of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company have unanimously declared an interim 
dividend, payable on the 16th instant, of 5 per cent., or 10s. 
per share, free of income-tax, for the quarter ending the 31st 
ult. The Law Life Assurance Society have issued their state- 


| , ’ tee fund is 
that the agent for the property set up a baker and cut off the | ment of scoounts for the past year. The guasantes tune 3 


now raised, by the interest received on investments, to a total 
of £920,342. As regards the assurance fund, the balance on 
the 3lst December last was’ £4,544,563. The total of this 
company’s investments on mortgage alone (irrespective of 
Government securities, debentures, &c.) is no less than 
£4,272,008. At the meeting of the City of London Brewery 
Company, Sir James Duke in the chair, the profits for 1868 
were stated at £64,166. Of this sum £3,000 has Leen written 
off the leasehold properties, £4,825 has been added to reserve 
(making that fand £50,000), and £20,528 was paid as an interim 
dividend in August. Out of the balance of £38,813, a dividend of 
6} per cent. was now declared, making a total distribution of 10 
per cent. for the year, and leaving £690 to be carried forward. 
The report of the Ocean Marine Insurance Company recom- 
mends a payment of 5s. per share interest, and a bonus 
of £1, which will absorb £50,000, the sum of £5,000 being 
taken from reserve—an amount, however, which will be 
replaced with a considerable addition from the favourable 
operations of the company for the year 1867. The report 
of the London Permanent Benefit Building Society states 
that a profit of £3,610 has been realized. Of this £2,831 has 
been placed to the credit of the members in respect of their 
deposit shares, being interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum on their paid-up capital; £389 has been added to the 
reserve fund, which now amounts to £1,264, and the remainder 
is carried to the bonus account, and will allow of a bonus of 
5s. per share on the deposit shares that have remained fully 
paid up throughout the twelve months ended the 3ist of 
December, thus making the profits on such shares equal to 
£7 per cent. per annum. The following is from the report of 
the directors of the English and Foreign Credit Company 
(Limited), issued in anticipation of the general meeting called 
for the 9th instant :— The accounts which the directors have 
now the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders for the 
half-year ending 31st December, 1868, show a net profit (in- 
clading the balance brought forward from the preceding half- 
year) of £7,189, 138. 11d. The directors recommend that out 
of this amount the usual dividend of 5s. per share be declared, 
and that the balance of £4,199, 13s. lid. be carried to new 
account.” 





Tnx directors of the London and County Bank recommend 
a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a bonus of 25 per cent. 
for the half-year ended the 31st of December last. This, with 
the June dividend of 8 per cent., will be equal to 165 per cent. 
for the year 1868, and leave £5,800 to be carried forward. The 
National Bank of Liverpool has declared a dividend of 10s. 
per share, and the Adelphi Bank of Liverpool has resolved to 
distribute at the rate of 6 per cent., in both cases for the past 
half-year. At the meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Egypt, the directors’ report was adopted, and the usual divi- 
dend declared for the half-year, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, in. addition to a bonus of £1. 10s. per share, both free 
of income-tax. At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, the direc- 
tors’ report, recommending a dividend for the half-year at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, was agreed to after some 
discussion. At a meeting of the directors of the Wilts and 
Dorset Banking Company at Salisbury, a dividend of 21 per 
cent. was declared for the year; and it was resolved to open a 
branch of the bank at Southampton, in compliance with a requi- 
sition from that town. Parr’s Banking Company (Limited), 
having its head office at Warrington, reports the net profits of 
last year to have been £36,996, out of which a dividend of 8 
per cent. per annum is declared, and a considerable reduction 
made in the balance of purchase-money due to the partners of 
the late private firm. The report of the English, Scottish, and 
Australian Chartered Bank shews an available total of £24,393, 
and recommends a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £21,000, and the appropriation of £1,000 to 
bank premises’ account, leaving £2,393 to be carried forward. 
The deposits held are £508,261, the paid-up capital is £600,000, 
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and the reserve fand is £45,000. The report of the Millwall 
Freehold Land and Docks Company, to be presented on the 
8th of February, states that the number of ships entered 
during the half-year was 683, of an aggregate tonnage of 
232,507 ; and that the number of ships in dock on the 31st of 
December was 68, and their aggregate tonnage 32,182. The 
gross receipts for the half-year amounted to £33,237; and, 
“* considering the docks were only opened on the 14th of March 
last, this is, upon the whole, satisfactory.” The net profit 
(£7,002) is equal to the amount of the very heavy interest, &c., 
on the debentures which the company are liable to pay. 








MEMORANDA. 


Mr. Dion Bovcicautr has written a letter to the Pall Mail 
Gazette, in which he is at once clever, incoherent, and absurd. He 
speaks of the criticisms which have been pronounced on Mr. 
Robertson’s play of ‘‘ School,” and denounces the supposition that 
the plot of a play should be original. ‘“ Novelty,” he remarks— 
and we almost imagine that he means to be satirical—“ belongs, 
properly, to the illegitimate drama; and as that is my province, I 
hope Mr. Robertson’s admirers will keep him off my demesne.” 
“The cant about ‘ originality’ is a new cry.” And the new cry 
has been got up by meddling critics, who are to be objected to 
because they write well. In the “palmy old days” theatricals 
were noticed by reporters of public dinners ; and these notices 
were harmless, because “what the man wrote was stupid, but 
nobody minded him.” “TI have seen a good deal of rubbish in 
the shape of drama”; he says, humbly, “TI have contributed not 
a little to it myself ; but of all the rubbish which encumbers the 
stage, that furnished by the press is the most mischievous, because 
it is well-written nonsense.” Now, if Mr. Boucicault composed 
this letter in order to prove, by an example, that he sometimes 
writes rubbish, we could understand his position ; but we consider 
his resolution, in any case, to have been an unwise one. Mr. 
Robertson writes so well, that it is a pity he should be beholden 
to any one for any part of his pieces. And Mr. Boucicault, if we 
must say it, has written one or two dramas of such undoubted 
merit and originality, in these days of petty dramatic pilfering, 
that we very much regret his having appeared as an apologist for 
plagiarism. If the plot of a play is so insignificant a part of it, 
why not have that original too ? 

The funeral of Miss Nelly Moore took place on Monday 
morning in Brompton Cemetery. On the same morning Miss 
Annie Collinson, a clever young actress who will be remembered 
in connection with several of the New Royalty burlesques, died. 
Death has been busy, too, in other quarters. Literature has 
lost in the person of William Carleton a man of undoubted genius. 
Of Mr. Carleton we speak elsewhere. And Mrs. Charles Barnard 
—better known as “ Claribel,”—died on Saturday last. “Clari- 
‘bell” wrote one or two very pretty songs; the popularity of 
which induced her to publish a great-deal of what was common- 
place both in music and in words, 

We have also to record the death of Mr. Robert Keeley, which 
took ‘on Wednesday. Mr. Keeley was born in 1793, and had 
therefore reached the ripe age of seventy-six. He made his first 
appearance on the London stage in-1818 ; and in a short time had 
achieved great popularity as a comic actor. In 1844 he became 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre ; and he was also in partnership 
with Mr: Charles Kean at the Princess's. For the last sixteen years 
of his life Mr. Keeley has not appeared on’ the stage; but many of 
his more famous impersonations are’ still treasured in the recollec- 
tion of old playgoers. 

The Times has very properly resolved x publishing a daily 
index to its contents; which appears at the head of its “ editorial” 
columns. The index is undoubtedly an assistance to a reader of 
the paper; but it also serves to show how very badly the news, 
correspondence, and advertisements of the Times are arranged. 
These‘ are indeed so huddled together as to perplex any one who 
has not the leisure and goed temper to go over the columns 
seriatim. A better arrangement of the contents would have been 
of more advantage than this index; which, however, may be 
accepted as an instalment. 

Any persons who may desire to see the principal rooms of the 
India Office will be admitted between the hours of twelve and 
three every Friday until further notice, on delivering their cards 
to the porter at the principal entrance on the south side of the 
qadnegie 

Mr. Glaisher, President of the Meteorological Society, gives the 
yr account of the year 1868:—The mean temperature 
recorded at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich Park, was 37 2 deg. 
im January, being 1‘0 deg. higher than the average of the ding 
ninety-seven years ; in February, 43.0 deg., or 4°6 deg. higher than 
the average; in March, 440, or 3'1 deg. higher ; in April, 48-1, 
or 2:2 deg, higher ; in May, 57:3, or 4:8 deg. higher ; in June, 62 0, 
or 39 deg. higher ; in July, 67°5, or 6:1 deg. higher ; in August, 
63°6, or 29 deg, higher; in September, 605, or 40 deg. higher. 
The warm weather had prevailed from January 12th to September 
30th. On October Ist there was a change, and in October the 
mean temperature was only 479. being 1 deg. lower than the 
average ; and in November 41°5, or 0 9 deg. lower. On December 
2ad warmth returned, and the mean temperatare of that month 
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was 460, being 69 deg, higher than the average. The mean of 
these monthly rates gives 51°55 for the mean temperature of 
the year. The temperature at the Observatory fell to 22'8 deg. 


| at the beginning of January, and was 96°6 on July 22ad, the 


highest temperature ever recorded at Greenwich. The range of 
temperature in the year, therefore, was 738 deg. 

The Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
England has entered a protest against the handwriting of clergy- 
men. In a communication made to the Marriage Law Commission, 
he states that copies sent to him of registers of marrieges solem- 
nized by clergymen are so illegible, “owing to the bad writing of 
the ecclesiastics,” that names frequently cannot be read or are 
mistaken, and consequently in the great general index errors 
occur, and when in after years the names are searched for, spelt as 
they ought to be, they cannot be found. He is obliged to enter 
many marriages with aliases. He says that the civil registrars of 
marriage write more legibly. He is rather alarmed at the pro- 
posal to authorize ministers of all denominations to register 
marriages. 

A poor creature who occupies one of the many pulpits in Scot- 
land, has just been preaching a’sermon in Dalkeith on the poet 
Burns. He calls Burns “a gigantic failure ;” and then verbally 
amplifies the statement by saying that he “ failed in his work asa 
poet, failed in his character as a man, failed in his philosophy of 
life, failed in the term of his earthly existence, and failed even in 
gaining an adequate livelihood.” The sermon, however, is curious 
for another reason—the discovery of a new form of Antichrist. The 
preacher is denouncing the Burns’ birthday celebrations which take 
place annually on the 25th January, and proclaims that “a new form 
of idolatry seems-to rise in our midst—the worship of certain men 
of genius.” This, he says, is “substantially and practically man 
worshipping himself, and that in the end becomes ergs: 
It is therefore a form of Antichrist ingeniously adapted to an intel- 
lectual age.” If Dr. Cumming were dead, we should have said 
that his mantle had fallen on this promising young —_ whose 
name, we may mention, is Fergus Ferguson. r. Ferguson 
seems’ to have been reading Feuerbach’s treatise on anthropo- 
morphism, and to have got rather puzzled over it. Probably he 
means no harm; but his friends should not allow him to make an 
exhibition of himself. 

Next week being Valentine week, Messrs. Rimmel have issued 
their annual budget of perfumed delicacies, which deserve all the 
commendation which has been bestowed on them. If we are to 
keep St. Valentine’s Day, and send these little sowvenirs to our 
young friends of twelve years and under (it is rather hazardous 
to pay a similar compliment to eighteen or twenty), we may as well 
have the missives done up gracefully and artistically ; and these 
conditions are fulfilled by the very pretty valentines which 
Rimmel publishes. One of them, which seems a recollection of 
the transformation-scene at the Lyceum, done in silver, is par- 
ticularly pretty. 

Messrs. H. G. Clarke & Co, have invented and “published” a 
rival to the zoetrope; which they call the “ Anorthoscope.” The 
instrument produces very surprising effects out of prepared materials 
which are remarkable chiefly for their chaotic absurdity. Indeed, 
before putting one of the plates into the machine to be interpreted, 
an interesting amusement is to try to find out what this coloured 
confusion: is likely to become. The “‘ Anorthoscope” is highly 
ingenious, and certain to become popular, 

Speaking of the illness of the young Belgian prince who died 
recently, the Orchestra remarks, that “ much of the long suffering 
which has‘excited such just admiration, has been due to the soothing 
effect of Orpheus.” Music, as we know, is» occasionally painful ; 
but that it should have caused much of the suffering of poor 
young prince is surely a startling discovery. arte 

Mr. Charles Reade’s new story will be commenced in the Cornhill 
Magazine of next month. The title is “Put Yourself in his 
Place,” not a very intelligible or attractive one, surely, 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey is about to.contribute a serial story to the 
Belgravia Magazine. 

The next meeting of the Zoological Society will be held at the 
society’s house in Hanover-square, on Thursday, the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1869, when the following communications will be made;— 
1. Report of Mr. William Jesse, Zoologist to the Abyssinian 
expedition, to the council of the society. 2. Mr. P. L. Sclater, 
“On the Birds of the Solomon Islands.” 3, Messrs, Solater 
and Salvin, “On the Species of the Genus Asturina.” 4. Dr. 
O. Finsch, “‘ On a very rare Parrot from the Solomon Islands.” 

The next evening meeting of the Geological Society will be held 
on February 10, 1869, when the following communications will be 
read ;—1. “On a Ridge of Lower Carboniferous Rocks crossing 
the Plain of Cheshire.” By E. Hall, Esq, BA, F.GS. 2. “On 
the Red Chalk of Hunstanton.” By the . T. Wiltshire, M.A: 
FGS. 3. “On'the British Postglacial Mammalia.” By W. Boyd 
Dawkins, Esq., M.A., F.G.8. 

The ordinary meeting of the Victoria Institate was held ow 
Monday evening last, at 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street ; Rev. 
W. Mitchell, M.A., vice-president, in the chair, A paper was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Irons, on “ Analysis of Human. Reeponsi- 
bility.” ‘ 

At the next meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday, February 9, at 8 Res there will be a discussion on 
“The Mauritius Railways, Midland Line,” and a paper on “ The 
Lagoons and Marshes of certain parts of the Shores of the Medi- 
terranean,” will be read by Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON.* 


Tue history of the Tower of London is almost the history 
of England. Although the tradition of the building having | 
been originally erected by Julius Casar is a fiction, and 
although we do not hear much of the structure during the days of 
Saxon domination, it occupies a prominent place in our records 





from the time of William the Conqueror downwards, It is 

nominally, we believe, a State prison even to this day; at any | 
rate, Arthur Thistlewood, of Cato-street notoriety, was confined | 
there as late as 1820, and the Scotch rebels of 1745 added a | 
modern page to its grey old chronicles. History, biography, | 
romance, legend, and poetry, are associated with those vener- | 
able walls; the very names of the chief departments recall a | 
hundred stories of valour, endurance, adventure, triumph, | 
suffering, murder, treason, heroic virtue, and secret crime, such 
as make up the passion and the tragedy, the human pathos 
and the stately pageant, the slow elaboration and the wild 
vicissitudes, the glory and the shame, of England’s stormy 
annals. ‘There was a grim old figment that when Julius 
Cesar built the White Tower (which, in fact, he never did), 
the mortar he used was tempered with the blood of savage 
beasts. ‘The dream had an ideal fitness; for perhaps no 
building now extant in Europe is so associated with san- 
guinary events and fatal issues. Not to speak of the political 
executions which have taken place within its walls, six persons 
have been secretly murdered there, the earliest of whom was 
Henry VI., and the latest Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, in 
1638. The ghost of Sir Walter Raleigh is said to this day, 
by the superstitiously inclined, to be visible at certain parts 
of the old stronghold; and many of the rooms, as well as 
some of the external courts and passages, have the repu- 
tation of being haunted by strange appearances. Certainly, 
if there is any spot in England which could excuse a man 
for yielding to nervous fancies, it is that piece of earth 
inclosed by the Tower walls. The mere association with so 
much vanished human life—with so much passion and 
wickedness, so much suffering and remorse, so much of that 
exaltation and intensity of soul from which issue the greatest 
virtues and the blackest crimes of human nature—might seem 
to create an atmosphere of mystery and dread, more allied 
with the shadowy and unseen world than the air of com- 
moner places. Europe, we are told by Mr. Dixon, has 
scarcely another habitable building as old as the Tower. It 
was commenced by the first of our Norman kings, and 
seems to have supplanted an Anglo-Saxon fortress, as that 
may have succeeded to some Romano-British work, for frag- 
ments of a Roman wall can still be traced near the ditch. 
Eight hundred years, therefore, have passed over certain 
portions of the very structure we now behold. “The 
oldest bit of palace in Europe,” writes our author,—“ that of 
the west front of the Burg in Vienna—is of the time of 
Henry III, The Kremlin in Moscow, the Doge’s Palazzo in 
Venice, are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio in Stam- 
bovi was built by Mohammed II. The oldest part of the 
Vatican was commenced by Borgia, whose name it bears. The 
old Louvre was commenced in the reign of Henry VIII.; the 
Tuileries in that of Elizabeth. In the time of our Civil War, 
Versailles was a swamp. Sans Souci and the Escorial belong 
to the eighteenth century. The Serail of Jerusalem is a 
Turkish edifice. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, of Tehran, 
are all of modern date. Neither can the prisons which remain 
in fact, as well as in history and drama—with the one excep- 
tion of St. Angelo in Rome—compare against the Tower. The 
Bastile is gone; the Bargello has become a museum; the 
Piombi are removed from the Doge’s roof. Vincennes, Spandau, 
Spilberg, Magdeburg, are all modern in comparison with a gaol 
from which Ralph Flambard escaped so long ago as the year 
1100, the date of the First Crusade.” In this eloquent but 
rather over-elaborated passage (in which, by the way, the 
Escurial is incorrectly referred to the eighteenth instead of the 
sixteenth century), Mr, Dixon has, we think, done unwisely in 
quitting Europe; for there must surely be in the East many 
habitable buildings older than the Tower of London. Indeed, 
we believe that in Europe itself there are structures still 
inhabited, which surpass in antiquity even the fortress from 
which Ralph Flambard escaped in the memorable year when 
the Crusades began, It is said that some portions of the 
castle of Baron Ricasoli, in Tuscany, are as old as the eighth 
or ninth century—the era of Haroun-al-Raschid and Charle- 
magne; and doubtless there are other instances. Still, it is 





* Her Majesty's Tower, By William Hepworth Dixon, London; Harst & 
Llackett, 





| undeniable that the Tower of London is one of the oldest 


historic structures in the western world; and its interest to 
Englishmen is necessarily greater than that of any other 
building. 

The history of the Tower has often been written before, and 
its annals have furnished the groundwork of a once-popular 


| romance by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, which introduces a number 


of celebrated scenes and characters with some skill, though with 
a little too much of melodramatic glare and fustian. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, however, thought that a genuine history,embodying 
the results of recent research, and written in such a style as to 
bring out the human interests which crowd about the walls, was 
required by the present generation ; and so for the last twenty 
years he has noted with care such passages in State papers or 
printed books as throw light on the records of the famous 
fortress, palace, and prison. He adds that his present volume 
—which he describes as “a book of identifications ””—is the 
fruit of his long-continued search. We are not sure that we 
understand what “a book of identifications” is; but we are 
satisfied that Mr. Dixon has produced a volume which, despite 
some eccentricities of manner, is interesting and attractive in a 
very high degree. The defect of Mr. Dixon’s style is that it is 
overlaboured to an extent which is often painful to the reader. 
The author heaps up illustration upon illastration, and figure 
upon figure, until it is impossible to resist an impression that 
he is thinking more of displaying the amount of his knowledge, 
and the resources of his ingenuity and fancy, than of assisting 
the reader in comprehending the subject really in hand. We 
do not complain of such a style on the ground that it is 
artificial, for literary style cannot be otherwise ; but we say that 
it shows the artifice too plainly—that it is too consciously 
artificial, The mere effect on the ear also is monotonous. 
Mr. Dixon builds up his sentences by a somewhat mechani- 
cal accretion of particles, adding bit to bit in accordance 
with a foregone and seldom-varying pattern. The result is 
often eloquent and striking; but, after continual repetition, it 
degenerates into a species of trick. Why, also, call the 
Tower of London “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” not only in the title 
of the book, but under the engraved frontispiece—* View of 
Her Majesty’s Tower in the Reign of Elizabeth”? These are 
faults by which an author does himself injustice, for he con- 
centrates the attention of his readers on petty details, to which, 
by a needless singularity, he gives undue prominence. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dixon’s volume is an instructive and 
interesting record of events connected with the Tower. It does 
not, indeed, trace the whole of those events, for the last 
historic scene to which it refers is the imprisonment of 
Raleigh, and the Tower saw some famous transactions after 
that. But unquestionably the greatest, the most important, 
and the most profoundly interesting chapters of the Tower 
annals are those which concern the reigns of the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, and the first of the Stuarts. Mr. Dixon has 
concentrated his attention chiefly on the struggles of “the 
good Lord Cobham,” who suffered for his participation in the 
Lollard movement of the reign of Henry V.; the events con- 
nected with the Reformation in the time of Henry VIII.; the 
brief ascendancy and subsequent fate of Lady Jane Grey; the 
rising of the Men of Kent under Wyat, in the reign of Mary; 
the doings of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley; the plots of 
Mary Stuart and her partisans; the murder of the Earl of 
Northumberland ; and, as we have already said, the closing 
scenes in the chequered career of Sir Walter Raleigh. These 
grand and tragic stories are related by Mr. Dixon with great 
vividness and dramatic power. Although a laborious inquirer 
into old records, he has the happy art of vivifying what he 
touches, so that we are made to participate in the circum- 
stances he unfolds, to share in the emotions of the hour, to 
behold the past in all its living force and fulness of colour, and 
to regard the great men and women of bygone centuries as 
real beings like ourselves, not as a mere set of names con- 
nected with uncouth and musty chronicles. Pedantic purists, 
of the Dryasdust order, may perhaps object to Mr. Dixon’s 
mode of treatment that it has too much affinity with that of 
the historical novel; but, whatever the value of the severer 
method for the purposes of profound students, it is undeniable 
that the more attractive manner is better for the great 
majority of readers. Mr. Dixon does not tumble a heap of 
undigested extracts from ancient records, or verbatim copies 
of long, obscure, and tautological documents, before our eyes, 
and leave us to make our own history out of the material he 
has provided. He assimilates what he has read, and gives 
us the result in a clearly-cut and brightly-coloured narrative. 
He does not simply provide us with stone and lime, timber 
and slates; he builds us a house, and, although we may 
think the pattern sometimes a little fantastic, and the 
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ornamentation rather in excess, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise the ingenuity of the architect, and not to feel the grace 
and finish of his work. 

Some of the earlier events of the Tower history are briefly 
traced to Mr. Dixon in his chapter on the White Tower. Of 
this ancient and deeply interesting structure we here read :-— 


“The shell of the White tower, ninety feet high, from twelve to fif- 
teen feet thick, is in four tiers, without reckoning the leads and 
turrets: (1) the vaults; (2) the main floor; (3) the banqueting floor ; 
(4) the state floor. Each tier contains three rooms: not to count 
the stairs, corridors, and chambers which are sunk into the solid wall ; 
a west room, extending from north to south, the whole length of the 
tower; an east room, lying parallel to the firat; and a cross chamber, 
occupying the south-west corner of the pile. These rooms are parted 
from each other by walls, not less than ten feet thick, which rise 
from the foundation to the roof. On each angle of the tower stands a 
caret, one of which is round. The parapet is pierced for defending 

re. 

*(1.) The vaults lie underground, with no stairs and doors of their 
own. Some piercings in the shell let in a little air and still less light. 
These vaults were the old dungeons of the keep—the home of pirates, 
rebels, and persecuted Jews. One of these rooms, the cross chamber, 
is darker and damper than the other two. It was called Little Ease, 
and is, in fact, a crypt beneath a crypt. When the Tower was fall of 
prisoners, these vanlts were used as prison lodgings, even in the 
Tador and Stuart times. A few inscriptions can still be traced in 
the stone; one of which is that of Fisher, a Jesuit Father who was 
concerned in the Powder Plot. 


*Sacris vestibus indutus 
Dam sacra mysteria 
Servans, captus et in 
Hoc angusto carcere 
Inclasus. I. Fisher.’ 


“There is some ground for believing that Little Ease was the 
lodging of Guy Fawkee. 

“ Out of the north-east vault a door opens into a secret hole, built 
for some purpose in the dividing wall—a cell in which there is neither 
breath of air nor ray of light. By arule of the Tower which assigns 
ye mysterious room to Raleigh, this vault is called Walter Raleigh’s 
cell. 

**(2.) The main floor consists of two large rooms, and the crypt. 
This tier was the garrison stage; held by the King’s guards, who 
fought with halberds and pikes. The crypt, a lofty and noble room, 
was occasionally used as a prison. Two niches have been scooped 
from the solid wall; one of them larger than the other; and this 
niche is also called Raleigh’s cell. Of course, he was never in it. 
May it not have been that ‘secret jewel-room in the White tower’ 
of which we read so often in the royal books? On the jambs of 
this room @ man may read these words and dates: 


‘He that indureth to the ende 
Shall be savid, 
M. 10. 
R. Radston. 
Dar. Kent. Ano. 1553.’ 


“This is the work of Robert Rudston, of Dartford. Another 
writing on the wall runs thus: 


‘ Be faithful unto the deth and I will 
give thee a crowne of life. 
T. Fane. 1554.’ 


** Below the second inscription comes the name—T, Culpepper of 
Darford. 

“These three prisoners were taken, with their captain, Sir 
Thomas Wyat, in the rising of the men of Kent.” 


The banqueting floor (3) was a part-of the royal palace, and 
the long room, where the banquets were held, is remarkable as 
being the only room in the keep provided with a fire-place. 
The state floor (4) contained the great council-chamber; a 
smaller room called the Lesser Hall; and the galleries of St. 
John’s chapel, from which there was a passage into the royal 
apartments. 

In dealing with the affairs of the Reformation, Mr. Dixon 
shows a hearty sympathy with those noble thinkers and doers 
who gave the first successful impulse towards freedom of reli- 
gious thought in England—a circumstance which, in these 
days of Ritualistic reaction, and of Anglican repudiation of the 
most essential principles of Protestantism, willstill further recom- 
mend his book in the eyes ofall who doubt the expediency of the 
nineteenth century returning to the discarded superstitions of 
the sixteenth. His judgment of Sir Walter Raleigh, however, we 
cannot altogether approve. Like some other recent writers, 
he makes too great a hero of that adventurer and buc- 
caneer ; forgetting that many of the chief transactions of his 
life were stained with violence and tainted with bad faith, 
and that his final expedition against the Spanish colony of 
Guiana was grossly dishonest and unjustifiable. Among the 
minor points in the book is a speculation that Shakespeare 
was a Puritan, because, having at first ridiculed Sir John 
Oldcastle (Lord Cobham) in the person of Falstaff, he 
afterwards stated, in the epilogue to the Second Part of 
“ King Henry IV.,” that he “died a martyr.” The expression 
is, we think, proof conclusive that our great dramatist was 


not a Roman Catholic, as some have endeavoured to make 
out; but it does not show what were his religious views in 
any positive sense. Altogether we must regard “ Her Majesty’s 
Tower ” as a valuable and attractive addition to our historical 
literature ; one which, from the nature of its materials, and its 
bright and vivid method of treatment, is certain to interest, as 
well as to instruct, the general reader. 








MAD.* 


Tue name of this novel is not in its favour; and after wa 
have read the book and discovered that there is no special 
necessity for the name, that fact is not in favour of the author’s 
powers of invention. It has the aspect of a literary trick—a 
mere eye-trap, reminding us of the ruse of the shopkeeper who, 
in announcing a sale of brown soap or cheap tea, gratuitously 
papers the walls of the city with posters headed “ Murder!” 
or “ £1,000,” printed in the largest possible type. There is 
plenty of sin and misery—and therefore madness of a kind—in 
the book; but the only really technical ground for the employ- 
ment of a title so repulsive is the fact that at the very end of 
the tale Dr. Hardon, the respectable rascal of it, becomes mad, 
in consequence of his criminal and selfish schemes crashing in 
ruin about his ears, It might as well have been called “The 
Rat’s Hole,” because that is the name of one of the hiding- 
places of Bill Jarker, the low villain to whom we are introduced 
in Chapter III., and with whom we part near the end in that 
same mal-odorons cell of iniquity, which has an entry into one 
of the city sewers, where the wretch miserably perishes, hunted 
down by the police. Or why could not Mr. Fenn have given 
to his story the name of the heroine, Lucy Grey? Not surely 
because there is a novel of the same name already. For even 
in that case, all he had got todo was to alter the spelling 
of the name, as for instance, to “ Lucie Ggraye,” which would 
have given an air of homely foreignness to the title, besides 
avoiding any possible infringement of copyright. Better still, 
Mr. Fenn might have adopted as a title the name of the best 
character in the book—Matt Space, the old compositor and 
peripatetic philosopher, who beats the banished Duke in the 
forest of Arden; for whereas that renowned nobleman finds 
sermons in stones and books in the running brooks—a com- 
paratively easy affair—old Matt finds all these aud more in the 
lamp-posts of London, with which he has a marvellous power 
of communing as he trudges meditatively along the hard 
streets—cold, weary, hungry, and out of work. Perhaps Mr. 
Fenn believes with certain philosophers that sanity and in- 
sanity, as phenomena of life, are so wonderfully elastic and 
reciprocal that they are for ever running into each other, and 
becoming so nicely and insensibly blended that it takes an 
excessively wise man to detect the line of separation, so as 
to be able to declare which is which. Supposing that he 
has been caught by seme such finical speculations, the title of 
his book becomes slightly more intelligible. It is easy seeing 
how certain persons, applying such views with undue severity, 
might come to believe that perfect sanity is an intellectual 
condition, predicable only in an extremely limited degree, if 
predicable at all. At all events, most men do some things 
which are far enough from being wise—things which other 
men not subject to exactly similar aberrations often describe 
as silly, lunatic, or mad. The shedding of blood, publicly or 
privately, and on any scale, is surely a species of madness. 
Alexander and Napoleon have both been described as madmen, 
and not wholly without cause. In the same manner, to give 
a faint sketch of Mr. Fenn’s story, the singularly eccentric 
conduct of Octavius Hardon is fairly open to the charge of at 
least moral madness. Who but a madman, it might be asked, 
could reduce himself to the necessity of having to sip landanum 
in teaspoonfuls, as old Hardon does? Coleridge and De 
Quincey, is the reply, which looks triumphant. But the fact 
is, that these famous authors, however wise in the line of their 
genius, were unmistakably mad in their appetite for opium. 
Again, who but a madman could curse his only son, as Octavius 
does his son Septimus, merely because the latter announces 
his intention to marry a poor and respectable lady, the widow 
of his bosom friend, who is drowned at sea? _ But, on the other 
hand, some observer might ask, Who but a madman would 
not only provoke his father’s curse by marrying a woman 
without a penny, but also run the risk of losing a fortune, 
which the old man threatens to leave to his son’s cousins P 
Yet, in spite of his father’s curses and blows, Septimus 
Hardon does marry Widow Grey, who has a child named Lucy ; 





* Mad. A Story of Dust and Ashes, By George Manville Fenn. Three vols, 





London; Tinsley Brothers, 
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and the three, leaving Someshame, proceed to London, 
where for ten years they live a life of hardship and 
misery, Septimus trying at first to make a business as a 
law printer. Unsuccessful in this, he tries the copying of 
law papers, on which he and his family starve a little longer, 
not, however, without many useless appeals to his father for 
assistance. In the mean time, some comfort comes from the 
fact that Lucy Grey grows into a beautiful girl, and is able, 
moreover, to help a little by sewing. Some encouragement is 
gained, too, from the visits of the Rev. Arthur Sterne, one of 
those rare young spirits who would go down into hell to serve 
the Master. But, curious as it may seem, the great moral 
mainstay of the Hardon family is Matt Space, the old broken- 
down compositor, to whom, in a time of mutual distress, 
Septimus lends a shilling, a coin which fructifies in the heart 
of the friendless old man into infinite tenderness and service. 
Matt Space is the one original character in Mr. Fenn’s book, 
and it is original, because it looks so real, so like as if it had 
been copied from some actual model. At length, Octavius 
Hardon dies, and Septimus, pitifully poor-looking man as he 
is, going down to Someshame to see after affairs, is confronted 
by his father’s brother, Dr. Hardon, who crushes him with 
the astounding statement that he is illegitimate, and that, 
therefore, himself, and not Septimus, is rightful heir to Octavius 
Hardon. Who but a madman could tell such an enormous lie ? 
for lie it is, as the reader feels, and as the result proves. After 
the funeral, which is a mad thing in its way, Septimus returns 





to London, helpless and dispirited, and resumes his miserable | 


life. 


At the inspiration of Matt Space, however, he and the | 


old compositor, after a time, set about fishing up the necessary | 
documentary evidence to prove the falsehood of Dr. Hardon’s | 
statement, which is, of course, successfully accomplished, to the | 


confusion of the rascally uncle, whose brain irretrievably topples 
under the pressure of that and other calamities brought on by 
his own pride and folly. Prevented from committing suicide, 
the Doctor becomes “ stark mad,” and is shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. In the mean time, other parts of the story have been 
progressing. ‘The sins of William Jarker, bird-fancier, thief, 
and murderer, have become ripe for explosion. Chased by the 
police, he rushes into an open sewer, through which, rat- 
hunted, he plunges in a horrible fashion. This incident of the 
story is altogether disgusting, and we are astonished that Mr. 
Fenn ventured on ground so utterly loathsome. It seems a 
piece of inexcusably vicious taste. A wholly pleasing incident 
is the fact that Arthur Sterne falls in love with Lucy Grey, 
who reciprocates his passion, with the proper hymeneal result. 
There are two very affecting side-tragedies in the book. One 
of them refers to a little French cripple, who also falls in love 
with Lucy; and because his passion is a hopeless one, he bursts 
a blood-vessel through his exertion to catch a glimpse of the 
lady of his secret adoration. Arthur Sterne and Lucy find 
the poor lad dead on acountry roadside, whither he had limped 
to see them pass. In his hand he clasps a favourite lark, which 
had filled the dingy court where he and Lucy formerly lived 
with the infinite poetry and pathos of its song. Like its little 
master, the lark is dead too. 

“Mad” is anything but a notable production, judged by any 
proper literary standard, It is obviously deficient in style. 
But it manifests, nevertheless, a dry, useful kind of cleverness 
—a cleverness, however, which seems one of the fast-gathering 
signs that the national genius is running to seed, rather than 
breaking into flower, in the domain of fiction. We have 
pointed to the character of Matt Space as by far the ablest in 
the tale; and for that single conception Mr. Fenn deserves 
much credit. Some of the individual scenes, too, are worked 
out with considerable force, as, for instance, the death of poor 
Mrs. Jarker; the whole chapter, “ By Night;” and the death 
of the old compositor, which, in its way, is excellent. But, 
with all that can be said in its favour, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that “Mad” is one of the numerous class of novels 
the existence of which ought to be, and perhaps would be, 
impossible in a perfectly wholesome state of the literary atmo- 
sphere. As the author himself says in his sub-title, it is truly 
“a story of dust and ashes;” and although it is far from 
being “a tale told by an idiot,” yet, in one sense it amply 
merits its name of “ Mad,” for mad it is. 





MR. PLUMPTRE’S “ ASCHYLOS.,”* 


Next to its scholarship, the most conspicuous feature of 
Mr. Plumptre’s “ Alschylos” is the highly-trained literary 


* The Tragedies of Alschylos. A New Translation, with a Bio hical Essay, 
and an Appendix of Khymed Choral Odes, By KE. H, Plaanre, M.A, Two 


vols, London; Strahan & Co, 











ability which it everywhere displays. To the translator and 
to the reader of the translation this ability is nothing but a 
gain. It helps to clearness, force, elegance, versatility, copious- 
ness. But in his “ Adschylos,’ as in his “ Sophocles,” Mr. 
Plumptre appears not only as translator but as critic. He 
appraises the genius of his author,—gives judgment on 
his true place in the hierarchy of Greek immortals. For 
this part of his office, Mr. Plumptre’s very high culture as a 
man of letters is not so clearly a qualification as might at first 
be supposed. For, if we may say it without a particle of ill- 
nature, or of anything else that is other than respect, his culture 
is out of proportion to his genius, and is not compensated by 
a sufficiently quick sympathy and appreciation. The conse- 
quence is an inexorable demand for refinement and elegance of 
thought, and for artistic perfection of structure and expression. 
He appears to consider these of no less importance than the 
genius and wisdom of which they are but vehicles; and hence 
gives to Sophocles a higher place than to Auschylos in the temple 
of Greek poets. No one who has read them both in the inimitable 
perfection of the originals will reject this appraisement without 
a second thought, or without remembrance of the far greater 
enjoyment derived from his first reading of Sophocles than from 
his first reading of Auschylos. But it is not by a first reading 
that competent critics will adjudge these rival claims; and the 
ultimate decision will, we think, reverse the sentence of the 
professor in every age that values the prophet rather than the 
poet, the teacher rather than the artist, the gold rather than 
ite image and superscription. We have a fervent admiration 
for Sophocles, and confess that he attained a more consummate 
perfection than Alschylos in the “ style” which has been 
declared to be the “ passport to immortality.” But for 
Eschylos we have reverence as well as admiration, and think 
him a lawfal claimant to the homage which all men owe to 
great moral purpose and spiritual insight; to the courage which 
chooses truth rather than popularity; to the life and character 
which, in circumstances so unfriendly, furnished the conditions 
requisite to their possessor being so wondrously the recipient 
and the publisher of “ dim, unconscious prophecies ” of things 
unseen. 

As it is Mr. Plumptre’s Life of Adschylos which contains 
his critical observations and his estimate of the poet, it would 
be only a repetition to say that, in some respects, we find our- 
selves disappointed with this part of his work. In other 
respects again, it is valuable and useful. A moderately good 
sketch of the rise of the Greek drama is followed by an enu- 
meration of influences that must have tended to mould and 
foster the genius and character of the poet. Foremost among 
these the author places the spirit of enterprise which led the 
Greeks to their expeditions of discovery and of colonization ; 
next, the stimulus derived from the struggle against Peisistratos 
and his sons, and from the imperishably glorious conflict with 
Persia ; and last, the traditions and still remaining influence 
of Epimenides of Crete. We have no space to follow the pro- 
fessor through this last and most interesting part of his inquiry, 
which, though not entirely original, is at least more fully and 
critically worked out here than we remember to have seen it 
elsewhere. 

Of the translation itself—considering the object with which 
it has been prepared—we have little to say but that we know 
of no better—nor, indeed, of any so good. Among those pieces 
which have been translated alike by Dean Milman, Professor 
Conington, Professor Plumptre, Miss Swanwick, and others, it 
would be exceedingly easy and exceedingly irrelevant to insti- 
tute comparisons. There is no one of them, perhaps, but in 
this verse or that passage, has done better than any of the rest. 
For our own purposes we should prefer a translation by Mr. 
Paley, of Cambridge; but for the purpose of showing Adschylos 
to that “large mass of readers to whom the culture which 
comes through the study of Greek literature in the inimitable 
completeness of the originals is more or less inaccessible,” we 
do not know that there can be anything better than the elegant 
and scholarly work under notice. It is not invariably, nor 
always equally, felicitous in its renderings; what poetical 
translation of “ Alschylos” possibly could be so? But it fulfils 
the conditions with which its‘author set out; it embraces all 
the extant works of Alschylos, and by its introductory essay, 
and its many illustrative or explanatory notes, is rendered both 
intelligible and interesting in itself, and has the very valuable 
feature of having been wrought out without ever losing sight of 
the history of Greek thought or of Greek politics and life. 

Of course it is to the “ Oresteia” that Professor Plumptre 
has devoted his chief care; and of the several dramas which 
compose that surpassing trilogy, it is perhaps equally of course 
that he should seem to have been most successful with the 
‘“ Agamemnon,” and the “ Choéphore,” or “ Libation-Pourers;” 
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not that they are easier than the concluding drama, but that 
the “ Eumenides” must always be feit to contain a larger propor- 
tion of what is utterly remote from modern ideas. Indeed, as we 
refer to the “ Agamemnon” again, we are constrained to feel 
that, in not a few parts of it, Professor Plumptre has left little 
to be desired. We have no space to quote it largely, but if our 
reader will spend ten or fifteen minutes over the following, he 
will possess a picture that will not soon fade from the mind on 
which it is once impressed. After ten years’ absence in the war 
against Troy, Agamemnon has returned and received pompous 
but over-formal welcome at his palace. His queen, Clytem- 
nestra, has, for some time, had Adgisthus for her paramour, and, 
driven by conflicting passions and fears, she arranges and 
executes a most bloody and cruel plot for her husband’s death. 
Fresh from his journey and reception, Agamemnon went straight 
to the bath. His wife, alone and without any assistance, at 
once flung a net-like robe over him, and with three quick stabs 
slew the conqueror and husband on whom she had a moment 
before lavished words of honour and love. Not remorse, but 
passions more terrible than remorse, urge her to an instant and 
fiendish triumph in her crime. The murdered man’s shriek has 
alarmed the palace. The doors of the private royal apartments 
are flung open ; the body of Agamemnon is seen lying in the 
silvered bath, and the body of Cassandra not far away, when 
Clytemnestra spurns all concealment, defies all reproach, and 
shocks and horrifies all who hear her as she exclaims :— 


**T stand where I 
Did smite him down, with ail my task well done. 
So did I it (the deed I deny not), 
That he could not avert his doom nor flee : 
I cast around him drag-net as for fish, 
With not one outlet—evil wealth of robe: 
And twice I smote him, and with two deep groans 
He dropped his limbs: and when he thus fell down 
I gave him yet a third, thank-offering true* 
To Hades of the dark, who guards the dead. 
So fallen he gasps out his struggling soul, 
And breathing forth a sharp, quick gush of blood, 
He showers dark drops of gory rain on me, 
Who no less joy felt in them than the corn 
(When the blade bears) in glad shower given of God. 
Since this is so, ye Argive elders here, 
Ye, if ye will, may acquiesce, but I 
Exult! And were it fitting now to pour 
Libation o’er the dead,+ ’twere justly done, 
Yea, more than justly ; such a goblet-full 
Of ills hath he filled up with curses dire 
At home, and now has come—to drain it off.” 


Mr. Plumptre’s Appendix consists of a rhymed version, rather — 


than translation, of all the chief odes in the “ Oresteia.” It is 
exceedingly pleasing, reads very smoothly and agreeably, has 
plenty of spirit, shows unusual fluency in verse, but is not 
Aischylos, 

Of Aischylos himself, grand, impetuous, laborious, far-seeing, 
deeply religious, imperfect, sublime, we do not mean to 
speak. He felt not only the frailty and futility of much 
of our life, but also the universal presence in it of a power 
whose action was governed by inflexible laws. He knelt upon 
“ the world’s great altar-stairs,” and, in his fashion, cried out 
for God. He sought for truth. He found a divine word 
struggling for clear utterance within him ; he spoke it boldly, 
and spoke it so well that, in spite of opposing politics and of 
those smaller passions and prejudices he so often roused against 
himself, his countrymen decreed him while living the highest 
honours they could bestow, and after his death guarded by 
legislation the reverence and admiration in which they desired 
he should remain. 








AN AMERICAN ON ENGLAND.t 


Tue prayer to see ourselves as others see us is partially 
realized in Mr. Fiske’s volume of literary photographs of 
England and the English. Perhaps we had better say at 
once, which we do very willingly indeed, that the book is 
wholly well written and wholly sensible—two things not always 
attainable at the same time; and if we must acknowledge in 
the result that, as a people, we do not seem nearly so good as 
we ought to be, it is satisfactory to find that we are not made to 
appear worse than we really are. Of course there is no special 
merit in speaking what seems truth, that being the duty of every- 
body having power of speech; and we do not therefore compli- 
ment Mr. Fiske for his uniform fairness and wholesome frank- 
ness. Does praise of a man for telling what he considers to 





* The third libation at all feasts was to Zeus, as the Preserver or Guardian 
Deity. Clytemnestra boasts that her third blow was as an offering to a god of 
“ae to him who had in his keeping not the living, but the dead, 

‘ations were poured on a tomb usually in honour of the dead. The malig- 
nant bitterness of Clytemnestra’s perversion should not be overlooked. ’ 





be true not seem to involve a suspicion that he might have told 
lies >—or at least not told the truth, orthe wholetruth? But 
it is unquestionably a great blessing to be born with a strong 
disposition to be fair in the intellectual and articulate conduct 
of life, and especially in matters in which national prejudices 
almost inevitably twist the integrity and muddle the purity of 
the literary vision. Mr. Fiske seems to have been born with 
the golden disposition to be just; and hence these “ English 
Photographs ” of his are pleasant and not unprofitable reading 
from their general fairness of view and discriminative estimates. 

Mr. Fiske came to this country in the only mood in which 
a man can hope to understand and appreciate its character and 
institutions. “I liked England before I came here,” he says; 
and what is the result? “TI like it better than ever now that 
I have sojourned here for two years.” Exactly what a shrewd 
traveller would have predicted. Liking is the key to under- 
standing and knowledge, and these are the basis of just judg- 
ments. Had he come hating, he would have found nothing 
but darkness and universal barbarism. Not that Mr. Fiske 
finds in England a country universally perfect. No indeed— 
perfection is not indispensable to liking. What does he find, 
then? A great people with numerous imperfections; great 
enlightenment with much ignorance; great refinement with 
much coarseness; great institutions disfigured by cobwebs; 
great advancement in science with much tardiness in art; great 
ideas meanly applied; free trade hampered by minute instances 
of protection ; great law-makers with many stupid laws; per- 
fect shipbuilding with wretched passenger steamers; the best 
of railways with the worst railway carriages; the greatest city 
in the world and the worst governed; splendid hotels with poor 
accommodation and high prices; excellent cabs with cabmen 
that always want more than their legal fare, and generally 
contrive to get it; first-class newspapers with good leaders and 
no news or the enterprise to find it; good theatres with some 
good actors and many poor ones; concert halls as a rule more 
attractive than the theatres; many handsome women and some 
ugly ones, and all of them worse treated than women in 
any other civilized country; middle-class dwelling-houses not 
constructed up to the highest point of improvement, and therefore 
inconvenient and uncomfortable; andeverywhere, also, the travel- 
ler sees the angel wealth and the demon poverty. This catalogue 
covers only a portion of the subjects of which Mr. Fiske incident- 
ally treats in his really intelligent book. Hewrites in a clear, bold, 
honest English style, the perfect candour and gentlemanliness 
of which are altogether unexceptionable. Whatever goodness 
or greatness, whatever ingenuity or genius, whatever supe- 
_ viority he sees anywhere in England, or in anything English 

over America, or anything American, Mr, Fiske admits in the 
most handsome manner. On the other hand, he is equally 
plain-spoken in pointing out whatever he deems the imperfec- 
tions of England and the English as compared with his own 
country and countrymen. Mr, Fiske is a model traveller, 
seeing with his eyes and not with his prejudices. His observa- 
tions are, therefore, always decisive in point of form and 
meaning, and either of the two countries might largely 
benefit by calmly studying his suggestions. He throws out 
quite a body of hints on the subject of passenger-steamboats, 
railways, hotels, newspapers, theatres, dwelling-houses, cabs, 
the government of the metropolis, and men and women, many 
of which could, and no doubt ultimately will, be introduced into 
England to its unquestionable improvement. On the subject of 
English passenger-steamers, he says that “the whole service is 
a quarter of a century behind the age.” Mr. Fiske’s suggestion 
that the Government should take charge of the water and gas 
supply of London, is one that must be realized some time or 
other, if the giant city is to be maintained in a reasonable 
state of health and morals. “ Scant water means dirt, and 
dirt is but another name for disease’’—a form of words that 
might be applied ‘also .to light, with this variation, that 
“scant light means darkness, and darkness is but another 
name for crime.” The value of light and water is neatly put 
by Mr. Fiske; when he says that “ every hydrant is equal to 
a fireman, every fountain to a doctor, every gaslight to a 
policeman.” 

That Englishmen and Americans ought to study each other 
and each other’s country will be admitted as an obvious 
duty. It is one which Mr. Fiske lays down shrewdly and 
comprehensively in a passage which is worth quoting:— 

“No American’s education is complete until he has come to 
England, and studied attentively the country and the people. No 
Englishman’s education is complete until he has made a similar st 
of America. The two countries are so much alike, and yet so differen 
that at every step there is something new to learn, something to 


imitate, something to avoid. In some r , the’ Americans 
are centuries. in advance of the English people; in others, we 








+ English Photographs. By an American, London; Tinsley Brothers, 
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were forced to sum up the characterietics of the two nations in aeingle 
sentenc®, I should say that the English are too fond of retaining old 
ideas becauee they are old, and that the Americans are too fond of 
adopting new ideas becanse they are new. Too much conservatism 
versus too rapid progrees—this is Englaud and America in a nutshell.” 


The chapter on “ English Journals” is one of the sharpest 
and most outspoken in the volume; yet the various newspapers 
referred to by Mr. Fiske are, in the main, photographed with 
remarkable accuracy, the portrait of the T'imes being especially 
spicy and good. While giving the palm to the English press, 
Mr. Fiske claims that in one point the American press is 
superior, and that is, its enterprise. In paper, type, and style 
of writing the English papers are, as a rule, unapproachable. 
Bat in point of enterprise he says that “the difference between 
the American and the English press is precisely the difference 
between the telegraph and the railroad ;” and hence it is that 
“an average American newspaper contains ten times as much 
absolute news as an average English journal.” The American 
papers use the telegraph more extensively than ours do, and, 
moreover, act upon the principle of printing everything, while 
English papers go upon the principle of printing only a selec- 
tion of the current news. That selection is frequently, how- 
ever, not only over scant, but inexcusably tardy. It is hardly 
creditable to us that the Americans should employ the tele- 


graph more thanwe do in gathering news. But in this respect the | 


Americanization of the British press is slowly progressing, and 
it is a rather curious fact that the movement should actually 
be pushed most vigorously by the leading provincial papers. 
To take, as a single instance, the ablest northern paper printed, , 
the Edinburgh Scotsman has arrangements so extensive and 
perfect that through its special and general wires it is enabled 
to supply, not only the best speeches in a long debate, but to 
give besides a special article on the subject of it written in 
London, with the usual telegraphic news in full. It was surely 
a plucky piece of enterprise on the part of the chief Scotch 
papers to introduce the use of special wires. In speaking 
about the Times, some of Mr. Fiske’s single sentences are 
extremely applicable. As, for instance, “ the plan of its editors 
is to find out what is going to be done, and then predict it, thus 
preserving an appearance of influence.” 
corrects an error, and never apologizes for an injustice, and is 
therefore the best hated paper in existence.” There is a good 
hint for newspapers in this sentence :— 


** News—plenty of news, the earliest news, the latest news, local 
news, foreign news, exclasive news, all the news—this, with political 


independence and impartiality, are what the people want in a daily 


paper; and they will have it, no matter whether the Times chooses to 
furnish them with it or not. If not, eo much the worse for the 
Times.” 

On the subject of the theatre in England Mr. Fiske is por- 
tentously decisive. “There is no line of theatrical business,” 
he says, “ except eccentric comedy, in which the United States 
are not more than a match for England to-day, whatever they 
may have been some years ago.” Talking of actors, however, 
he believes that “ England has sent us the best and kept the 
worst.” On the subject of English women, he says that— 


* American ladies, as a rule, are as handsome as the English, and 
last just as long; but theirs is a different style of beauty, and each 
man has his own ideal. The American women have much smaller 
hands and feet, slenderer waists, more gracefal, delicate, and fuchsia- 
like forms, and livelier manners than the English. The English 
women have better buste, fuller figares, clearer complexions, fewer 
headaches, rounder voices, and more robust health than the 
American.” 


Mr. Fiske has a genuine enthusiasm on gastronomical 
subjects, and it is as good as a feast to read his talk about the 
English rump-steak, Yorkshire ham, Southdown mutton, and 
English fish generally, which are altogether superior to 
American fish, The chapter on the British Parliament, and 
the concluding one, on the general aubject of England and 
America, are intelligent and full of suggestion ; but Mr. Fiske’s 
statement in the former, that, “if a local Legislature, to deal 
with local questions, were established in Ireland, you would 
hear no more of Irish discontent,” is of a rather doubtful 
character. Take the book as a whole, however,—let it be 
well read and pondered from beginning to end, and the verdict 
must be that the “ English Photographs ” are a series of able, 
conscientious, and well-wrought mirrors of English affairs and 
English character, 


—— —— 








KRILOF’S FABLES.* 


A FABLE is a proverb set upon horseback, and made to 
exhibit itself in action. Some people like to take their worldly 








* Krilof and his Fables, By W, R. 8, Ralston, M.A. London; Strahan & Co, 





wisdom “ neat,” as it were, and prefer the epigrammatic terse- 
ness of the proverb; others would rather have the colour, 
motion, and interest lent by transforming the proverb into a 
story. The proverb, however, always maintains its radical 
value or no-value; and the weakness of the wisdom of the 
proverb is precisely the same as that of the fable. Both argue 
from individual cases to impossible generalizdtions. Some 
wise man, looking at some particular case, saw that it was 
undesirable for two people to marry, and he said, “ Marry in 
haste, to repent at leisure.” Probably he was quite right in 
this instance; but to make the maxim of unlimited application 
was the blunder which the proverb-lovers of the time com- 
mitted. Indeed, as we have already pointed out in these 
columns, another man, looking at another particular case, 
exclaimed “ Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing.” 
When proverbial philosophers so contradict each other, the 
public ought to become, but does not become, less assured of 
the wisdom of those sifted maxims of prudence which are 
gathered by the sieve of rough experience. 

Much of the merit of Krilof’s fables lies in the fact that 
frequently, instead of inculcating any particular maxim, they 
consist of an apt and humorous parable upon the political 
and social occurrences of Krilof’s time. Mr. Ralston has 
therefore very wisely added to the fables such information 
as he was able to obtain concerning their origin and intent ; 
and has also prefixed to the book a memoir of the fabulist him- 
self, which helps us to understand better the position of the 


, man and the value of his quaint and shrewd utterances. Very 


little is known of Krilof in England. His works have been 
translated into German and French; and here and there an 
English writer acquainted with the little-studied Russian has 
transferred a few of the fables into our language; but these 


_ have never come in so prominent a manner before the public as 


Again, “It never | 


to challenge much attention. Krilof was born at Moscow in 
1768, his father being an infantry captain of rather straitened 
means. On the death of his father, Krilof, then aged fourteen, 
obtained an unremunerative post under Government; and, 
having shortly afterwards removed to St. Petersburg, he 
remained in the public service until 1788, when he lost his 
mother. Krilof now determined to devote himself to literature 
(having previously tried his hand, without much success, at 


| dramatic writing), and set up a printing establishment. There 
_ he endeavoured to start newspaper after newspaper, but each 
| venture failed ; and at last he was forced to rely upon the pro- 


duce of his own pen. His kindly disposition and proficiency in 
music rendered him remarkably popular; he grew acquainted 
with literary celebrities, and received patronage from members 
of the nobility. “He was nearly forty years old,” says Mr. 
Ralston, “ before he found out in what his strength lay ;” the 
occasion of the discovery being his chance adaptation of some 
of La Fontaine’s fables. The reception accorded to these 
emboldened him to venture upon writing original fables, more 
or less suggested by contemporary events; and these achieved 
an instant and great popularity. He obtained a position in 
the Public Library of the capital, and devoted himself to a life 
of learned leisure and bachelorhood, indulging in whatever 
eccentricities of behaviour the passing moment provoked, and 
gradually extending his reputation by means of his fables. Of 
his personal and domestic habits Mr. Ralston furnishes some 
curious particulars :— 


**Tiis fame as a popular author was continually increasing, hia 
presence wae greatly prized and sought after in society, and he was 
treated with almost affectionate kindness by the Imperial family. He 
might, if he had liked, have revolved in the most distinguished 
circles; but his tastes were very simple, and he had little sympathy 
with gilded magnificence. His quartera in the Pablic Library suited 
him admirably, and so did his post, in which he had little to disturb 
him. The rooms which he had inherited from hia predecessor, Sopikof, 
were on the eecond floor of the bailding, their windows locking out on 
the Gostinuoi-Dvor, the principal bazaar of St. Petersburg—a huge 
collection of shops, the arcades surrounding which are enlivened all day 
by the presence of crowds of loungers or intending purchasers, From 
his rooms Krilof could look down at his ease on the busy scene below, 
and could listen contentedly to the conversations which were constantly 
going on there between the merchants and their customers, or among 
the peasants and the droshky-drivorr, who are accustomed to loiter in 
picturesque groups about the street which divides the library from 
the bazaar. After his official labours were over for the day he used 
to go to the Hnglish Clab, so called because it was originally founded 
by an Englishman, and there he would dive heartily, aud then enjoy 
a doze. For some time after his death, a certain stain, due to the 
pressure of his head during the nap which was hia ‘usual custom of 
an afternoon,’ was carefully preserved upon the walls of the club. 
When his doza was over, he would sometimes go to the theatre ; buat 
more frequently he stayed where he was, playing cards till it was 
time to go home..... So great was his contempt for clothes 
that, in hot weather, he would sometimes dispense with all but his 
shirt; and on one occasion, when, thus simply clad, he was playing 





the violin, he was so carried away by the tide of musical feeling that 
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be spent some time tranquilly performing at his open window, quite 











| not treat them over-politely. In hopes of making a good bargain, 


unaware that he was presenting a singular spectacle to the world of he was hastening on so as not to lose the market-day (and when gain 


fashion then promenading in the Summer Garden. He had an 
eccentric habit of appropriating any stray napkin or towel, or the 
like, that might be lying about a room, and of afterwards producing 
it from his pocket, uader the impression that it was his handkerchief, 


and waving it before the eyes of the astonished compavy. Perhaps © 


the strangest story told on good authority of his absence of mind in 
thiogs sartorial is that of his going >» Court on one occasion in a new 
uniform. His friend Olenine, just before entering the presence- 
chamber, thought it as well to ecrutinize Krilof’s costume, and dis- 


covered that he had got on so new a coat that its buttons were still | 


enveloped in the silver paper which the tailor had carefully wrapped 
round them,” 


He died in 1844, at the age of 76, and all Russia mourned 


for him. A public subscription was afterwards collected for | 


the erection of a bronze statue of the poet, which now stands 
in the Summer Garden of St. Petersburg. 

‘he fables which are here translated into prose are unequal ; 
but the majority of them are marked by a grave and simple 
humour which is exceedingly pleasing. As we have already 
remarked, Krilof’s fables are not altogether illustrations of 
abstract truisms about human duty and so forth. Several of 
them, indeed, are masterpieces of political satire, which would 
wholly lose their point if we were unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which suggested them. Take, for instance, this 
fable of “The Peasants and the River,” with the note added 
by the translator :— 


‘Some peasants, who had been driven out of all patience by the 
ruin which the brooks and rivulets had brought upon them by their 
overflowing, set out to seck redrees from the river into which those 
streams fell. And, indeed, there was much reason for denouncing 
them. They had torn away the seed from the newly-sowr ficlds, they 
had overthrown and washed away mills, and it was impossible to count 
the cattle they had drowned. But the river flows so gently, though 


indeed proudly: on its banks great cities stand, and no one ever | 
hears euch tricks laid to its charge. So, doubtless, it will put a check | 


upon these streams. 

“Thus did the peasants reason among themselves. But what 
happexed? When they bad drawn near to the banks of the river, 
and looked out upon its surface, they saw that its stream was bearing 
along half of their missing property. The peasants, without beginning 
a fruitless complaint, only gazed on the waters for awhile. Then, 
after looking in each other’s faces and shaking their heads, they 
returned home ; and as they went they said : 

““* Why should we waste our time? Yon’ll never get any redress 
for what the children have stolen so long as their parents go halves 
with them in the spoil.’ 

‘(The best comment upon this fable is that supplied by Trutofsky’s 
illustration of it. A number of peasants have come to lay before the 
district Ispravuik, or cflicer of rural police, a complaint against some 
of their petty oppressors. But, on arriving near the Iepravnik’s 
houee, they see that werthy standivg in his verandab, benignantly 
smiling on the two men whom they have come to complain of, who 
are offering him a variety of presents, all of which the peasants 
recognise as having formerly belonged to themselves. Horrified at 
the sight, they are evidently about to retire without laying their case 
before such a judge.” 


Also, the fable of “ The Sheep and the Dogs ” :— 


“Tn a certain flock of sheep it was resolved that the number of 
dogs should be increased, in order that the wolves might worry no 
more. What was the result? Why,the nnmber increased so greatly 
that at last, truly enongh, the sheep were no longer annoyed by the 
wolves. Bat dogs, too, muet live, So, first, they deprived the sheep 
of their fleeces, and then they tore their skins off them, choosing 
them by lot. At last, only five or six of the sheep remained, and those 
also the dogs ate up.” 


“In former days,” says Mr. Ralston, “ whenever there was a 
difficulty about setting straight anything that had gone wrong 
in Russia, the only idea which suggested itself to the minds of 
the authorities was to increase the number of those officials 
who had to deal with the matter. But as these officials were 
miserably paid, they had to make a livelihood out of the people 
who were confided to their charge, and who, accordingly, fared 
no better than the sheep in the fable. Latterly, a different 
system has been introduced, and fewer but better paid officials 
are now employed.” 


There are several of the fables which refer to the advance~of | 


Napoleon on Moscow, the squabbling of the Russian generals, 
the hardships suffered by the French, and kindred subjects. 
There is also an attack on Voltaire, in which Krilof seems to 
have been carried out of his philosophic calm by the violence 
of his anger. This last “ fable”’—which is not so much a 
fable as a disguised diatribe—might with advantage have been 
omitted; but perhaps Mr. Ralston, in his double capacity of 
translator and biographer, fancied that he ought to show the 


weak as well as the strong points of his hero. As an example | 


of the fables which.do not concern themselves with current 
events, take the following parable of “ The Geese ”:— 


“ A peasant, with a long rod in his hand, was driving some geese 
to a town where they were to be sold, and, to tell the truth, he did 


| prayer bat his friends, alarmed for him lest he should be suffering 


is concerned, geese and men alike are apt to suffer). I do not blame 

the peasant; but the geese talked about him in a different spirit, and, 
_ whenever they met any passers-by, abused him to them in such terms 
| as these :— 
**Ts it possible to find any geese more unfortunate than we are? 
_ This Moujik harasses us so terribly, and chases us about as if we 
_ Were common geese. The ignoramus does not know that he ought to 
| pay us reverence, seeing that we are the noble descendants of those 
| geese to whom Rome was once indebted for her salvation, and in 
| whose hononr even feast-days were specially appointed there.’ 

*** And do you want to have honour paid you on that account ?’ a 
passer-by asked them. 

“* Why, our ancestors——’ 

**¢T know that—I have read all about it; but I want to know this 
—of what use have you been yourselves ?’ 

“** Why, our ancestors saved Rome!’ 

“* Quite so; but what have you done ?’ 

“*WeP Nothing.’ 
| “Then what merit is there in you? Let your ancestors rest in 
peace—they justly received honourable reward; but you, my friends, 
| 
| 





are only fit to be roasted!’ 
“Tt would be easy to make this fable still more intelligible, but I 
am afraid of irritating the geese.” 


These specimens will show the quiet and kindly satire which 
runs through Krilof’s fables—a satire which rather smiles at 
human folly than waxes bitter over human weakness. In con- 
clusion, we have to thank Mr. Ralston for having given to 
English readers a very charming and interesting book. The 
translation is obviously simple, clear, and terse in phraseology. 
We should add, too, that the volume is illustrated by a number 
of small wood-engravings, some of which are so delicately and 
powerfully drawn as to remind one of Meissonier. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Lonpon Review will not be misunderstood, or supposed 
to have any reactionary tendencies, if we say that it seems to 
us that the older Quarterlies maintain their character better 
than the newer. Their tone is not so fresh, and there is not 
so much feeling in them; but the quality of the writing is 
more uniformly good, the contents more solid, and the tone 
more judicial. The last point is not always an advantage, 
but an unimpassioned manner undoubtedly inspires confidence 
in the reader of a review, however unfavourable it may be to 
propagandism, or even sometimes to justice. To justice, the 
judicial tone may sometimes be an obstacle, because the air of 
authority ought not to be assumed in matters upon which 
opinions and tastes must be allowed to differ; and in this way 
the high-and-dry reviewers of the old school have done, and 
may still do, a little mischief; but their gravity and measured 
methods must have their effect in keeping up the confidence of 
those who believe in them. 

Besides papers on Ritualism*and Ritualistic policy, earth- 
quakes, and other topics, the Quarterly has two papers about 
| Mr. Gladstone, both of them remarkable for studied modera- 
| tion of tone. The one upon his “ Apologia” is even tender. 

The second paper is as much a discussion of the respective 
| positions of the press and of Parliament in commencing and 
| urging forward public reforms as of the policy of the new 
| Government. There is, of course, a tribute to the memory of 

Dean Milman. If the truth is to be spoken, it must be said 
| that the Dean was much more a man of letters than a Church- 
| man, and the Quarterly admits it while pointing out how 
' often in his writings he himself rather owns it as a thing to be 
| proud of than apologizes for it. The most readable paper in 
| the Quarterly is that upon the last volume of Lord Camp- 
| bell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,” in which that shrewd lawyer 

maintains his character for vulgarity and something worse than 
| mere bad taste. Some of the hnecdotes of Brougham are 
| excellent. ‘Take one about the famous Reform speech in the 
House of Lords :— 

‘“‘ Brougham was always threatenipg or praying, or both together ; 
and in his speech on the second reading of the Reform Bill, he tried 
the effect of kneeling by way of giving efficacy to the concluding 
prayer. The experiment was not successful, and was on the verge of 
becoming ludicrous. Daring a four hours’ speech he largely availed 
himself of the privileges of the Lords to support his oa and voice 
with something stronger than oranges. Five tumblers of mulled wine, 
with a soupcon of brandy, were brought to him at due intervals. 
| Whilet he was imbibing the fifth, a Tory peer, near the bar, exclaimed, 
| ‘There's another half-hour good for us, and be d——d to him.’ When 
| -he came to his final sentence, ‘I warn you, l implore yoa—yea, on 
my bended knees, I supplicate you—reject not this bill,’ he knelt 
down on the woolsack ; and fortunately it was at the last sentence 








| 
| 
; 





that he knelt, for he was helped on his legs by the friends who bur. 


ried up to congratulate him, and doubts prevailed whether he could 
have risen without their help. ‘He continued for some time os if in 
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from the effects of the mulled port, picked him up and placed him 
safely on the woolsack,’” 


Another about the Great Seal :— 


“The eccentricities of Brougham reached their climax during the 
parody of a royal progress which he made through Scotland, parading 
the Great Seal on his way, to the great disgust of the King, who 
thonght he was out of his mind, and vehemently protested against 
ita being carried across the border :— 

* ¢ At Rothiemurechus, then the residence of the Dowager Duchess 
of Bedford, he found a large party of English ladies, with whom he 
romped so familiarly that, to be revenged on him, they stole the 
Great Seal, and hid it where neither he nor his attendants could 
discover it. This was rather a serious practical joke, for without 
the Great Seal the Government is at a stand-still; the Great Seal 
alone gives validity to the most important acts of the executive 
Government, and every grant in the sovereign’s name, bearing the 
im pression of it, is in point of law conclusively authentic. At last he 
was in such real distress about it that the ladies took compassion upon 
him, assured him it was in the drawing-room, and that he might find 
it blindfolded, one of them assisting him by playing loud on the 

no when he approached it. He was blindfolded accordingly, and 

the hinte which the piano gave him, he, in due time, dragged 

e bauble from a tea-chest. This was very harmless sport; but 
unfortunately exaggerated accounts of it were sent to a lady in waiting 
at Wiadsor Castle, and she exaggerating these accounts still farther 
in relating them to the royal circle there, they did much mischief.’ ” 


The following, too, which exhibits Brougham’s peculiar in- 
susceptibility to reverence, and his way of blarting out what- 
ever came into his head at the moment :— 


*“T can find no discussions during this session more interesting 
than those which frequently reourred about the ‘New Houses of 
Parliament.’ In these Brougham took a leading part, frequently 
abusing Gothio architecture, Barry the architect, and Prince Albert 
for protecting him. The Prince thought to appease him by asking 
him to dine with the Qaeen. He went and dined, but widened his 
breach with the Court, by leaving the palace immediately after dinner, 
instead of going with the rest of the gentlemen into the gallery, into 
which the Queen had retired with the ladies, and where she is in the 
habit of conversing with her guests. He afterwards tried to make 
amends by attending the Queen’s drawing-room,—a condescension 
he had not before practised since her accession; but here again he 
was unfortunate (although I really believe he wished to be civil and 
respectfal) by speaking to the Queen ex mero motu as he passed her, 
and telling her that ‘he was to cross over to Paris in a few days, 
where be should see Lonis Philippe, and that if her Majesty had 


apy letters or messages for the King of the French, it would give | 
h 


m much pleasure to have the honour of being the bearer of them.’ 
Her Mojesty declined, not entirely concealing her surprise at the 


offer, and I believe that he has not been at the English Court since.” . 


The Ldinburgh seems to us to take far too favourable a 
view of Mr. Trench’s “ Realities of Irish Life.’ In an article 
headed by the title of M. Rilliet’s “ Origines de la Confédéra- 
tion Suisse,” the legend of Tell is once more handled critically 
—the result we need not describe. It is not impossible that 
‘all history may soon be pulverized; and the story of the 
Commonwealth, or of the Conquest, or of the Armada, ‘dis- 
appear into the same limbo as that in which Mr, Edwards has 





just dismissed the anecdote of Ralegh, the cloak, the puddle, | 


and Queen Elizabeth. 
on Dean Milman and his “ Annals of St. Paul’s,” in which, by 
the vay, there is a passage we do not quite make out :— 


“Tis plain thet our author had a slight tenderness: for the memory 
of himywhom he slyly terms ‘the only Dean of 8t. Paul’s, till a very 
late sneoessor, who was guilty of poetry.’ This being the case, it is 
hard that be should have half-thrown ont a kind of aspersion on his 
name, originating, we cannot but fancy, in a mere misconception. 
Speaking of that romantic riddle of a poem, which begins, ‘By our 
first strange and fatal interview,’ he explains it by saying, ‘ Donne’s 
mistresa--his wife | cannot for an instant doubt—had offered to 


In the Edinburgh also there is a paper | 


_ incumbrance of natural children, and no inclination to marry, and I 





Europe learned with astonishment that the man who had so long over- 
awed her counsels and frustrated her hopes, perished the victim of 
the rage and grief with which he had witnessed the defeat of his 
armies. The vast preparations accumulated at Sebastopol—evidently 
with a view to the subjugation of Eastern Europe—were utterly 
destroyed. The Black Sea was rendered a neutral water. Russia, 
herself, defeated in the military and arbitrary designs of the Czar, was 
relieved from the pressure of his despotic system, and soon entered 
upon a very different and far more enlightened course of policy under 
his son. The great work of the abolition of serfdom was accomplished. 
Russia was opened to a new life: her institutions were reformed ; her 
territory was traversed by railroads; her national forces rapidly 
expanded. It was in the Crimea that the genius of Cavour discerned 
the opportunity of Italy, and prepared the measures which have since 
been crowned by the complete emancipation of that country. The 
Piedmontese army on the Tchernaya was the herald of those gallant 
troops who fought at Magenta, at Solferino, and at Custozza. The 
Congress of Paris, which terminated the war, prepared, though uncon- 
sciously a new future for Earope. Above all, the Crimean war riveted 
the alliance between England and France. The two nations, repre- 
sented by their respective armies, were brought into a close and friendly 
contact which they had not known since the Crusades ; and the policy 
of the two Governments marched, as it has since continued to march, 
in close accordance. We venture to assert that the Commercial Treaty 
of 1860, which we regard as the most remarkable exploit of Mr. 
Cobden’s usefal life, would not have been possible if the alliance of the 
two nations had not been cemented on the fields of Alma and Inker- 
mann. To this country even the hardships, losses, and disappoint- 
ments of this Crimean campaign rendered an incalculable service, for 
they taught us that forty years of peace had rendered the organization 
of the British army obsolete and inefficient, and they revived a martial 
spirit among us which this generation will not willingly allow to die. 
Little more than a year had elapsed after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Paris in 1856, when the Indian mutiny broke out. Had we been as 
ill-prepared for war then as we were in 1853, we tremble to think what 
the consequences might have been. As it was, the whole machinery 
of the army was in good working order. Troops were poured into 
India with a rapidity which astonished those who had judged us by 
our former shortcomings. India was reconquered. The mutiny was 
crushed. The dominion of India was transferred from the Company 
to the Crown, and a new era of improved government began.” 


This is “summing up great political results” with a 
vengeance. It might almost be worth while to get up wars 
occasionally, if all the remote and oblique consequences of them 
are to be placed to their credit as “political results.’ How 
can any human being tell that these “ political results ” 
might not have come about in some totally different way if 
there had been no Crimean war whatever? An article upon 
the late Lord Kingsdown’s “ Recollections of the Bar” gives 
some curious extracts. The following is very naive :— 

**T never shall forget the night in which, after so much excitement, 
I found myself a member of Parliament. I threw myself upon my 
knees, and earnestly prayed to the Source of all strength that I 


might be enabled to perform faithfully and successfully the daties 
which belong to that position.” 


But it is not so good as the next :— 


*‘T was now on the verge of fifty. I had reached a position at the 
Bar beyond which I could not rise without taking office either political 
or judicial, and I had no taste for either. I had a large income for 
my life, and had accumulated some £60,000 or £70,000, had no 


_ determined to take a step which excited the surprise of most of my 
_ friends, and was, perhaps, a very hazardous one with a view to my 


| happiness. 


I resolved to give up my seat in Parliament, the best 
and safest in the House, to leave the Bar, and spend the remainder 
of my life in ease and retirement as a countrygentleman. ... . I could 
not but feel some misgivings as to the manner in which I should bear 


| go great a change, from uninterrupted labour and strife in law and 


accompany him.abread in the disguise of a page.’ Qui ewcuse accuse. | 


There.was no-reason for even insinuating the suspicion, against the 
general verdict of biographers, that the heroine was any other than 
young Mistress Moor, whom Donne had just made his own by secret 


marriage against the will of ber father.” 


If the Dean’s words here italicised insinuate a doubt, he was a 
very Jesuitical writer. Mr, Bright and his speeches constitute 
a leading topic in the Hdinburgh and the North British. The 
former is more judicial in dealing with them than the Iatter, 
and finds Mr. Bright’s view of the Crimean war and of American 
affairs one-sided. First, as to the Crimean war :— 


“it a had — -_ ended, as Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
ho to suppose, in a vain attempt to prop up the expirin 
ree eae of the Ottoman lenplve, are chould agreo-wish thom ay 
demning it. Bat let us briefly sum up the great political resulta which 
have mainly been brought about by the part we played in that struggle. 
‘The Emperor Nicholas of Rassia, at the head of a prodigious military 
foree—which was supposed to be greater than it was in reality—then 
exercised a prepo inflaence over the whole continent of 
Europe, and this inflaence was ever thrown on the side of absolutism 
‘and oppression. The Courts of Austria and Prussia were, to a t 
extent, ton that of St. Petersburg, and the theory of the 
Holy Alliance was still virtually in existence, as was shown by the 
avasion of Hangary. That alliance was dissolved by the war, and 





politics to a life of idleness and obscurity; and I looked not without 
some apprehension to the long winter evenings which I should have to 
pass alone. I provided myself with microscopes, telescopes, painting 
implements, a chest of turners’ tools, and I know not how many other 
resources against ennui, none of which I ever used; and after the lapse 
of seventeen years I can safely say that I have never had one hour 
hang heavy on me, nor felt anything but regret at being called upon 
to forsake my solitude in order to attend the sittings of the Judicial 
Committee or the Dachy Councils.” 


If the two passages which we have italicized are intentional 
touches of humour, they are much better than we usually get 
from lawyers. It is to be feared, however, that if these “ Recol- 
lections ” survive, antiquarians will draw inferences from the 
passage in which Lord Kingsdown, in the most natural way in 
the world, thinks it necessary to say that he had no “ natural 
children.” A malicious critic might say, Qui s’excuse s’accuse ; 
but the penetrating historian of the future—the man who will 
read history without legend, and believe nothing but what 
criticism has made sure of—will be apt to ask, “ Why this dis- 
claimer? Only one reason can be assigned for it, namely, that 
successful lawyers in those days usually had natural children.” 
The historian will then proceed to scrutinize the facts of a 
lawyer’s life in the reign of Queen Victoria, and will readily 
discover profound and unanswerable reasons why lawyers, as a 
rule, had “ incumbrances” of the kind Lord Kingsdown refers 


| to. It is a thousand pities that no contemporary of psycho- 
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logical intelligence, with a capacity for minute observation, | 
It must | Another England: Life, Living, Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. 


appears to have studied Lord Kingsdown’s character. 
have been a very remarkable one. It will be noticed that he 
has not, after all, told us what he did with his time, after he 
retired. 


The Westminster contains a remarkable paper on “ Art and 
Morality,” which, in some respects, may be considered to be 
the special article of this quarter. It is a comprehensive, 
thoroughly logical, and (within certain limits) exhaustive review 
of a difficult question, approached, of course, from the well- 
known Westminster platform. The epigrammatic terseness and 
intellectual scorn with which the position of the Royer-Collard 
and Cousin school is disposed of, are quite refreshing in 
these times, when woolly terminology is the rule in current 
controversy. The writer dismisses the school as that “which 


takes its stand on the arbitrary separation and contrast of | 


soul and body, the reason and the senses, spirit and matter ; 
which confounds truth with beauty, and takes conjecture 
for inspiration; which measures beliefs by the standard 
of certain ready-made ideas of human dignity, and pro- 
claims as true whatever doctrines gratify its taste; which 
mends the gaps in its reasoning with rhetoric, and on 
its mental confusions rests a claim to moral superiority.” 
While maintaining, however, that art is not didactic; that 
good art and good morals have no mutua! interdependence, 
and that art should be “ allowed to go her natural way in the 
unswerving search for beauty,” he touches only incidentally on 
the relations between bad art and immorality. It is true, of 
course, that whatever is an object of wsthetic disgust, or of 
moral indignation in life, can never be an object of 
esthetic pleasure in literature; and that “ indecency” is 
inadmissible in fine art, and that from purely artistic 
reasons. But the disputed question is the point at which 
westhetic pleasure recoils, and gives place to wsthetic disgust— 
in other words, the point at which indecency begins. But we 
are not likely to have any academical rules on that subject for 
some time yet. An article on “Mr. Darwin’s Theories” is 
principally an exposition of the results chronicled in Mr. Dar- 
win’s latest volumes. 
contains a thoughtful and appreciative criticism of Mr. Dallas’s 
edition of ‘‘ Clarissa ;” an article on “ Our Criminal Procedure ;” 
and an able review of Mr. Bright’s speeches. 


The North British treats Mr. Bright’s Speeches pretty 
much in the same vein as the Hdinburgh, but it is of course 
less Whiggish, and gives less of a criticism and more of a 
eulogy. People seem all to have made up their minds that 
Mr. Bright labours hard at his speeches, and it may be so, 
but the point has not yet been fairly discussed and proved. 
This number contains a very carefully thought and carefully 
written article on “Our Indian Railways;” and one on 
*‘ Wishart,” of which the conclusion is that Mr. Burton has been 
too hasty in condemning this Scottish martyr, and that, in 
fact, Wishart was not privy to the conspiracy to murder 
Cardinal Beaton. More than sixty pages are devoted to an 
abstract of Dingelstedt’s novel of “The Amazon.” This kind 
of thing is not a bad plan for lightening a quarterly, and 
the analysis, which is fully coloured, is ample and apparently 
well executed. ‘The essay on “ Alfred de Musset” is rather 
feeble. That upon Browning is not feeble, and it is the 
fullest, we fancy, which has ever been published upon his 
genius and writings; but it is curiously stiff, and still more 
curiously exclamatory. It winds up by requesting Mr. Browning 
to burn “‘ Sordello,” to “ spare compositors their sweat of brow,” 
and to give the world another “ Lear,” another “ Cymbeline,” 
another “Taming of the Shrew.” The author of the article 
mentions having been in the Hzaminer office as a reading-boy, 
and one presumes that that appeal on behalf of the compositors 
means that the difficulty of understanding Browning makes him 
hard to set up. We have certainly found something of the 
kind true in our own experience. A story and a rather ab- 
struse paper shall both be written in the same hand, and the 
same compositor shall set up one badly and the other well. 


The British Quarterly contains a curious paper upon Doré 
as an illustrator. Some of the criticisms of his drawing are 
very acute, and Mr. Ruskin receives a thoroughly deserved 
rebuke for his contemptuous language concerning a man who 
must, after all, be termed great as an artist, if merely in virtue 
of the extraordinary force and fecundity of his genius. The 
political papers in this number of the Nonconformist organ are 
able, their general tone being what might be expected. There 
is no review in which it is so easy, as it is in this, to predict 
the course that a political writer will take. The short notices 
in the British Quarterly are.always distinguished by an evident 
desire to be just without being unkind—which is high praise. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


| By E.Carton Booth, late Inspector of Settlement to the Government 
of Victoria, Australia. (Virtue & Co.) 

Mr. Booth wishes to draw the attention of those living in England, 
who are desirous of bettering their condition by emigration, to 
the numerous advantages offered by the colony of Victoria, the extent, 
geography, products, and general characteristics of which, notwith- 
standing the progress which the settlement has made within the last 
twenty years, are not so widely known in England as they should be. 
The author very truly observes that Englishmen—even including 
public writers—often confound Victoria with other Australian colonies, 
and, in speaking of the great continent of the southern seas, appear 
to regard it as a region possessing the same climate and the same 
natural features throughout. Of course, this is a signal error. So 
large a country—equalling in size the whole of Europe—must neces- 
sarily vary a good deal in many respects, and Victoria mnst not be 
identified with New South Wales, Queensland, Western or Southern 
Australia—astill less with Tasmania, which is a distinct island. Victoria 
is the smallest of the five colonies into which the Australian mainland 
is divided; yet in some respects it is the most important. It is 
rather smaller than Great Britain, containing a little more than 
55,000,000 acres of land; and the land is divided into counties and 
parishes, after the fashion of the old country. There are sixty-two 
corporate towns and boroughs, and the whole population of the colony 
is 670,000 people, including 15,000 Chinese at the gold-diggings. The 
appearance of the country is in many respects very like that of 
England, and the colonists aid this resemblance by keeping up the 
manners of their native land, and by repeating many of the old 
familiar names of places. The climate is generally agreeable, and 
the colony stands in need of men and women to cultivate it, and to 

aid in the development of its fature. Mr. Booth has brought together 
a good deal of useful information touching the present state and fature 














The number, among other contributions, |- 


| Florence: a Poem, 2n 


capabilities of Victoria, and his yolame should be consulted by those 
who propose to settle there. 





Orthographic and Isometrical Projection : Development of Surfaces and 
Projection of Solids. By Ellis A. Davidson, (Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin.) 

Mr. Davidson's little volume contains an-account of the various 
methods of projecting solids, the curves formed where one solid 
penetrates another, and the shape in which metal must be cut so 
that, on being rolled, bent, or folded, it may give the required form ; 
together with a hundred questions for examination. The book is well 
adapted to those who desire to study the elements of the science of 
projection. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Ahn (F.), French Method. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Ainslie (A. C.), Smoking Fires: their Cause and Cure, : 

Audubon (J. J.), Life and Adventures of. By R. Buchanan, 2nd edit, 8vo0., lis. 

Boge ey ee Human Hair ; its Structure, Growth, &c, 12mo., 2s, 6d. 

Bell (B ife, Character, and W o> By B, Bell. Feap., 3s, 6d, 

sony .), Recreative Instruction. New edit. Folio, 7s. 6d, 

Braidwood (P. M.), On Pywmia, or Suppurative Fever, 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Brightwell (O, L.), Annals of Industry and Genius, Newedit, Feap., ds. 

Cassell’s Primary Series. Nos.1to3. Feap., 4d. each, 

Chromolithograph (The). Vol. I, Royal 8vo., 21s, 

Colonial Office List, 1869. S8vo., 6s. 

Davidson (EK. A.), Right Lines in their Right Places. Feap., 1s. 

Doyle (Sir F, H.), Leetures before the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

ines (A.), ber Humiliation and Exaltation of Our Redeemer, 32 prints, Royal 
6mo., 1s, 6d. 

First Lessons in Geography. New edit. 18mo., 1s, 

edit, Foap., 6s, 6d. 

Foreign Office List, 1869. 8vo., 5s. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Bishop of Carlisle, 18mo., 1s, 

Fresenius (OC. R.), Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 7th edit, 8vo,, 9s. 

Gambler's (The) Last Throw. Feap., 1s. 

Graham (C, 8.), Mystifications. 4thedit. Foap., 3s. 6d. 


Or, 8vo., 33. 


(B.), 
( 


Grandineau (F, s Le Petit Precepteur. New edit. 16mo., 3s, 
Grey (W. it), iterary and Social Judgments, 2ndedit, Or, 8vo., 12s, 
Habershon (L, O.), On Diseases of the Stomach. 2nd edit, Or, 8vo., 5s, 


Harvey (Dr. W. H.), Memoir of. 8vo., 12s. 
Horne (T.), Introduction to the Knowledge of the Scriptures, 12th edit, 4 vols, 
8vo., £2. 2s. 
Hughes (W.), Modern Atlas of the Earth. Folio, 222s. 
Ingoldsby Legends (The). Vi-toria edit. Foap., 2s. 6d. 
Jukes (A.), The Second - @ndedit. Or, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Leighton’s (Archbishop) Works. Edited by W. West. Vol, II. 8vo., lbs, 
Leland (C. G.), Hans Geeitmenn’s Party. 4th edit. 16mo.,, ls, 
Lewin (, A.), Law of Appointment, 12mo., 5s. 
Martin (J. C,), On the Lord’s Supper. New edtt, 8vo, 6s. 
Moore (C. H.), On Going to Sleep. Cr 8vo., 2s. 
Once a Week, Vol. for 1868, Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Oxenden (Rev. A.), The Earnest Communicant, New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
The Fathaey fd — 7 pe. Foap.. 2s. hang 
Palgrave (F.), History of the Avglo-Saxons, New . Or. Bvo., 5s. 
Reeves’s wiepettna English law. By W, F, Finlason, New edit. Vol. I, 8vo., 14s, 
(ws H, i of Dr, Brady. one “~ - a 6s. 
teheffler (Dr, H.), of Ocular Defects. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Scott (is W.), Life of. By J.G, Lockhart. Newedit, Vols, I. and II, Boap., 
each, 


3s. 
oa Tales of a Grandfather, Newedit. Royal 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
Sinker (R.), Testamenta XII, Patriarcharam, Cr, 8vo., 78. 
Smith (R, A.), Disinfectants and Disinfeetion. 8vo., 5s, 








’ 
Stowe (Mrs.), The Minister’s‘'Wooing. New edit, 16mo.,, 1s. 6d, 
Sundey Library for Household Readiog, 1888. 4-vols, inbox, Bis, 
Trench (W. 8.), Realities of Irish Life. 2nd edit, Svo,, 2s. 
Vickers (J.), Tinker Alsop and his Little Lessons for the . Or, Bvo., 5s, 
Virgin he Blessed), Li of, By A, Stafford, 4th edit, . . 10a, 6d, 
War Office List, 1863, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Witching Time (The) of Night: Nocturnal Humours, Foap., 5s. 
Woolmer (Rev. T.), Firet Lessons in Ancient History. 18mo.,, ls. 
Wynter (4 B} Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6a. 
Yates tH), he Rock Abead. New edit, Cr, 8vo., 6s, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 

BOARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Pantomime, ROBINSON 

CRUSOE ; or, Friday and the Fairies. Commence at 7 and terminate at ll, Box 
office open from 10 till 5. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE'S 

OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled PUSS 

IN BOOTS, Characters in the opening by the principal members of the company. 
Double troupe of pantomimists, and various novelties. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — BLUE DEVILS: 
Mesers, Howe, Rogers, Buckstone, jun. ; Miss Fanny Wright. After which, 
HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Caven- 
dish, Dalton, Hill, &c. Concluding with THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR: Messrs, 
Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Bucketone, jun., &c.; Mesdames Wright, Scott, 
Gwynn, Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs, L. 
Murray, At # quarter te 8, MONTE CHRISTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr, Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Ashley, Mr, C, H. Stephenson, Mr. C. J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, Mr, R, Romer; 
Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and Mrs. Leigh Murray, 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET. After 

which, at 8, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr. Vining, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Dominick Morray ; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G, Shore, Edmonds, Hol- 
ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclercq. Concluding with MASTER 
JON ES’S BIRTHDAY. . 


YCEUM THEATRE.—THE YOUNG MAN IN GREEN. 

To conclude with HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPTY AND THE LITTLE 

BACHELOR WHO LIVED BY HIMSELF; Mesdumes Caroline Parkes, Goodall, 
and Sydney ; Messrs. Rowella, Terry, &c. 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CRASHER: Messrs, G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and ER, Atkins; Miss Schavey 
and Mrs. Caulfield, After which, at 7.45,1HK YELLOW PASSPORT: Messrs. 
Neville, H. Neville, J. G. Taylor, E. Atkins, G. Vincent, H. Cooper, H. Vaughan, 
and H. Wigan; Mise Furtado, Miss Schavey, end Mrs. Caulfield. 


























OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— At 7, DEAF AS 

A POST. To be followed at a quarter to 8 by RED HANDS: Messrs. 
Coghlan, mye Williams, Traffurd, &c.; Meedames Poynter, Marston, Lea, and 
Mise Lucy Rushton. To conclude with THE AMAZONS’ FAREWELL: the 
Kiralfl Family, and a Corps de Ballet cf 60. 


G LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, A HAPPY 
W FAMILY. At 7.30, CYRIL’S SUCCESS. At 9.40, BROWN AND 
THE BRAHMINS: Messrs. Marshall, Warner, Vernon, David Fisher, Andrews, 
Newbound,Hurlstone, and J, Clarke; Mesdames C. Thorne, Morgan, Brennan, 
Hountsin, Henrade, Bebrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—At 7, A WIDOW 
i HUNT: Messrs, Clarke, Belford, Joyce; Mesdames Bufton end Maitland. 
THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson; 
Mesdames Goodall, Hughes, Longmore, Maitland, Claire, And HUE AND DYE: 
Mr. Thorne and Miss Newton. 


——— 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL THEATRE.—SCHOOL : 
Messrs, Hare, Montague, Addison, Glover, and Bancroft; Mesdames 
Carlo'ta Addison, Buckingbam White, and Marie Wilton. Also A WINNING 
HAZARD, And INTRIGUE: Messrs. Montgomery, Collette, Sydney; Misses 
A. and B, Wilten, 
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( . AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 

yh, Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. C. Lyall. At7.45,ON THECARDS: 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mies Madge Robertson, and M, Stuart ROBERT LE DIABLE: 
Miss E. Farrev, Mise Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr. J. 
Eldred, Mr. J, Robins, Two Ballets. Principal dancer, Mdjle, Bossi, 





Ota THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.—At 7, 
Bte 





DOT; or, The Cricket on the Hearth: Messrs, J. L, Toole, 8. Emery, 

ene, Brough, Wyndham; Misses Jone Rignol¢, Everard, Maxe, Montague. 

THER GNOME KIN 

H. Hodson, K. Carson, Santley, Adems, Everard, 
DINNER: Mr, Clayton, 


: Mesers. J. L. Toole, Brough, Stephens; Misses Egerton, 
ith A RACK FOR A 


NHEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—MIRIAM'S CRIME: 


Messrs. EK. Price, F. Drew, Persele, W. Howard, and George Bene | 


Mesdames Lydia Foote and Larkin, After which, TUKKO THE TERRIBL 
or, The Fairy Roses: Messrs. F, Hughes, W. Arthur, Kruston, and George Honey; 
Meadames kin, Weathersby, Turner, Lovell, Ashton, Mies Fanny Josephs, &c, 
Conelade with AUNT CHARLOTTR’S MAID, 


OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 
Messrs, Dewar, Day, Danvers; Miss Thompson, and Kate Bishop, 

At0, CLAUDE DU VAL: Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mesdames Saunders, 
Bromley, Adair, and M, Oliver, To conclude with EVERYBODY'S HUSBAND. 





= 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—At 7, TIME TRIES 

ALL; after which the Pantomime of JACK AND JILL AND THE 
SLEEPING BRAUTY: Messrs, Walter Searle, Mat. Robson, Clingan Jones ; 
Miss Alice Dodd, Miss Elizabeth Webster, Miss Ellen Lenard, Clown, Harry 
Croueste; Harlequin, Mr. Syivaine; Pantaloon, Mr. Gellini; Watteau Harlequin 
and Columbine, the Sisters Davalli. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 
At balf-past 7, Herr Oxoar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSES. Herr A, 





Cerré, Herr moneka, Lo yO Burgess, Les Fréres Girarde; Mdme 
Krembeer, — Amelia, Mclle, Schwartz, Madame Salamonska, A, Bradbury ; 
~C n, &o. 





OYAL ALFRED THEATRE.—At 8, the Grand Christmas 

Pactomime of DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT; or, Fairy Kin 

woe = ee ip gh ay ¥ whe te | by Underground : Messrs. Harw " 
, ern an ; . 

by Tae Wash an 7 ames Craven and Mervyn, Preceded, at 7, 





RECIAN THEATRE.—THE FLYING DUTCHMAN : 

or, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx Flying Dutchman, Mr. Geo 
Conquest; and su d by Misses M. A. Victor, Denvil, Armatrong, Seaford ; 
Manning, and 


Mesars. Row W. Ozmend, H. Power, Grant, Jackson, 
avine, a Dorling, Gerish, Hower, To conclude with PRESUMPTIVE 








INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


AN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Cuar eMan—General Sir Frzupzric Suiru, K.H., F.R.S. 








Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 





| The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 


advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Evrorzay Society is specially authorized by the Repel Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials, 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 ........++ £101,000 
” »”» 1862, 1863, 1864 .......4.... £123,000 
” 9 1865, 1866, 1867 .......0000 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orriczs, or of any of the AGENTS, 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full vo. 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, wh'ch will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 





17, WatErtoo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Ory Broap Sreezt, and 16 and 17, Part Matt, Lonvow, 
EstTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000. Losses paid £3,(00,000. 


Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


The Otpxst Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wo sz of the Prorits divided yearly amonget the Members, 
Returns for 1868. 

Fire Department,—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 
Life Department.—55 per Cent. of the Preniums on all Policies of above 5 years 
standing. 

Accumulated Uapital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 


character, 

f JN ITED PORTS AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 and 18, CorrhillL—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The 

Company is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for INSURANCE of Goods, 


Freights, and other insurable intereste, 
l= TURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 
one year at 6 per cent., for 3 years at 54 per cent., and for 5 years and upwards at 
6 per cent, per annum, Interes: payable half yearly by cheque, or by coupons 
attached to the Bond as may be desired. 

Application for particulars to be made at the Office ofthe Company, Palmereton 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
C OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.— The 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on Mort 


Ceylon and Maaritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be d ° 
for further perticulars, application to be made at the Office of the Company 


Palmerston-buildings, Old road-street, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
£ 9 000 Trust Money to be Lent on Freehold, Copyhold, 
] or firet-class Leasebold Security, Apply to F. R., Messrs, 


Pottle, News-agent, Royal Exchange, E.C, 





CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 








CEYLON COM- 


ge in 








OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.—Just 
completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
lebour, extracted from public and private records, charch windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom, Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. 
Colours, 6s8.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names ; Wills searched; Arms quartered and im ° 
The ‘‘ Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. éd., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
i Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’. 
ane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 





Rings, 7s. 64.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the moet elegant form, 
by T. cuLLiton, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn.street (corner of 8t. 
artins’-lane). 





OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 

Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
£44:, The Hall-mark is the only arantee for pure gold. Send size of finger b 

fitting a piece of thread.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 
fopes, stamped With monogram without any cbarge for the die, Gen-T. CULLETON, 
Seal | Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (eorser of wt. Martins’-lane), W.C. , 
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ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, | The foregoing Report having been recd by the Secretary, the following Resolutions 


Established 1836. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £985,356. Reserve Fund, £485,356. 


Drexcrors. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Seanent, Esq. Frederick Harrison, Esq. 


Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. Lord Alfred Hervey. 

John William Burmester, Esq. | Williana Champion Jones, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. James Morley, Esq. 

Jobn Fleming, Esq. William Nicol, Eeq. 


Greyrrat Manacer—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
Curzr Insrzctor—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant GenzRaL ManaGer—William Howard, Eaq. 
OCurzr Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 


Inspxctors OF Brancurs—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C, Sherring, Esq. 
Szcertary—F. Clappison, Esq. 





Hap Orricr—21, Lombard-street. 





At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors, held on THU RS- 
DAY, the 4th February, 1869, at the City Terminas Hotel, Cannon-street Station, 
the following REPORT for the Year ending the 3lst December, 1868, was read by 


the Secretary, 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprietora the Balance Sheet of the Bank 
for the Half-year ending the 3let December last, have the pleasure to report that 
after paying Interest to Customers, and all Charges, allowing for Rebate, an 
making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits amount to 
£84,849. 183. 5d, This sum, added to £4,092. 3s. 4d., brought forward from the 
last Account, produces a total of £88,742. 1s. 94. 

The usual dividend of 6 per cent. for the Half-year is recommended, together 
with a bonus of 2} per cent. both free of income tax, which will absorb 
£82,924. 16s. 11d., ard leave £5,817 48. 10d. to be carried forward to Profit and 
Loss New Account, The dividend for the whole year 1868 will thus be 16} per 
cent. 

The Directors have to announce the election of Lord Atrrep HEeRvRY, as 8 
Director, in the room of The Right Honorable Hven C. E, Curtpgrs, M.P., 
who has accepted Office in the present Administration, the election of Jamzs 
Morty, Esq., in the room of KE. W. T. Hamiuton, Esq., M.P., who retired on 
account of ill-health, and the election of Taomas Stock Cowrrg, Esq., in the room 
of J. ANpDERDON, Esq., whose removal to reside in the West of England compell ed 
his retirement, 

The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 

JOHN WILLIAM BURMESTER, Esq. 

JOHN FLEMING, Eeq., and 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq. 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together £1 14s. per Share) free of Income Tax, will 
be pavable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on and after Monday, 
the 15th instant. 





BALANCE SHERT or rux Lonpow anp County BanxrinG Company. 
Slst December, 1863. 








Dr. £. 8. d. 2 « d, 
To Capital eeeeeee ee eeteeeeeeeeree eeeeeeeeee OCC e Rete eeeeeeee 1,000,000 0 0 
Instalments unpaid, not yet due.......... coves 14,644 0 0 
_—_— 985,356 0 0 
Reserve Fund ...... easesesancocene eecvecccececcese + 600,000 0 0 
Instalments unpa‘d, not yet due..........000+ 14,644 0 0 
— 485,356 0 0 
Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ 
BEMEOTIOOR, BO. ccccccsansntcsoccacossccsoncogeonses 12,4°2,789 3 1 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 
SUES . .occcccccosenscccocccsssccspetoeseccccccss BOER, SIH 16 


————  15,705,71917 4 
Profit and Loss B:lance brought from last 
ACCOUNE 2... .cccccececsecssenes encenanenenanerennsnns 4,002 3 4 
Gross Profit for the Half-year, after 
making provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts Prec IIe rt errr eeeeeteeree . £34,156 3 6 
_—__— 238,248 610 


£17,414,680 4 2 





Cr. 
By Cash on hand at Head Office and Branches, 
and with Bank of England ..... cosscecseseseeee 1,853,340 16 6 
Cash placed at Call and at Notice, covered 
by Securities............ Sensecvncesassseersdsereeees «» 4,198,671 19 5& 








3,048,912 15 11 
Investments, vis :—Government and Gua- 
ranteed Stocks ...............++ sndudvepboccechteres . 1,266,262 13 10 
Other Stocks and Securities...,.......... eaipentnts 60,128 7 3 
— 1,326,391 1 1 





Discounted Bills and advances to Customers 


in Town and Country............ ERE EAT 9,430,486 8 5 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (a8 per COntra).......66..0.cccseeee 3,242,930 14 3 





——- 12,672,417 2 8 
Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, 
Freehold and Leasehold Property at the Branches, with 


Fixtures and Fittings ..............0000 ovcrececacsecbooneeess’ Soereccoovee 231,519 13 2 
Interest paid to Customer ...........:0cscersersseeeeeereesesseenserseeee . 34,951 6 10 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, 

inclading Income Tax on Profits and Salaries........ soevecssecees 99,488 4 6 





£17,414,680 4 2 





Prorit axp Loss Account. 













Dr. &. «, 

To Interest paid to Customers, a8 ab0VE .........00+.0008 “ 34,951 6 10 
Ex MBCS,....+. eeeereereeeeee do. sereereeetecseee sone 99,488 4 6 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Acco cove 15,066 13 9 
Dividend of 6 per Cent. for the Half-Year ..... cece 58,535 3 8 
Bonus of 2} CEMt. cccccccese epoeveveeesecceacos sseneee 24,389 13 3 
Balance carried forward  ........:sssseseeseeee ereccoccccesecsescesese coves 5,817 410 

£238,248 6 10 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from last Account ........cccccrsecsseees 4,002 3 4 
Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts POU eT CES RESET Teese 234,156 3 6 
£238,248 6 10 
We, the undersigned, have examined and approved the above Balance Sheet, 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
R. H. SWAIN } aaa 
WHITBREAD TOMBSON, 


Lowpow any County Bark, 
28th January, 1869, 


were proposed, and unanimously adopted :— 


1, That the R-port be received and adopted, and printed for the use of the 
Shareholders. 

2. That a Dividend of 6 per cent., altogether with a Bonus of 24 per cent., both 
free of Income Tax, be declared for the Half-year ending 31st Cntr my 1868 
pay able on and afier Monday, the 15th inst,, and that the Balance of £5,817. 4s. 10d. 

carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 

3. That John William Burmester, Eeq , be re-elected a Director of this Com- 
pony i that John Fieming, Esq., be re-elected a Director of this Company ; that 

Yillism Champion Jones, Esq , be re-elected a Director of this Company. 

4. That William Norman, Richard Hinds Swaine, and Whitbread Tomson, 
Esquire, be elected Auditors for the current year. 

5. Tnat the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of Directors for the 
able manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Auditors of this Company 
for their services during the past year. 

7. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to William McKewan, Esq., to 
the Chief Inspector, to the Chief Accountant, to the Secretary, and to all the 
Branch Managers and other Officers of the Bank, for the seal and ability with 
which they have discharged their respective duties. 


(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 
The Chairman haviog quitted the Chair, it was resolved, and carried unani- 
mously : 
8. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to William Nicol, Esq., 
for his able aud courteous conduct :n the Chair. 
(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
(Signed) F, CLAPPISON, Secretary, 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Com- 
pany, at the rate of 6 per cent., for the Half-year ending 3lst December, 1863 
with a Bonus of 2} per cent., will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the Head 
Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of the Company’s Branch Banks, on and 
after MONDAY, the 15th inst.—By Order of the Board, 


W. M‘KEWAN, General Manayer, 








21, Lombard-street, Feb. 5th, 1869. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com) 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a nove 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steal pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; thoy 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 


IMMEL’'S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES for 1869. 
** These Valentines are reaily works of Art.”"—Art Journal, 














The Shakeaperian .......s.0.s000.-e0008 . 1s.) The Comic Valentiue...................6. 6d. 
Cupid's Magnet ....... seveecersesesseeeeee 18, | The Language of Flowers............28. 6d, 
Flora’s Keepseke...............000 peseees 1s, | The Fan Vaieutine, on paper, 32, 6d.; 


The Mediwval (humorous) ,........... ls.| on silk...... wevscceees eeceeceressseees - 10a, 6d, 
Animated Flowers ...........:..ss0:ss0008 18. | The Miniature Valentine, 5s, and 7s. 6d, 
The Card Valentine ..............000000s 6d, 

The Gu'nea Musical Valentine, The Guinea Watteau Valentine. Richly 
mounted Valentines from 10s, 6d. to £10. 10s. Detailed List on application. 
Premiums to retail purchasers above 5s. E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; 
128, Regent-street; and 24, Corvhill, London, 


| ace nati I MPOS SIBLE! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chomists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid, It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price, 


Sold in Bottles $s, each, also 5s., 7s, 6d., or 15s. each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.0. 


J GOSNELL & CO.”S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


@ is greatlysuperior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, protects the enamel m decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S ~~ Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
owder, 


Red Ball Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Puaris and 

Havre Exhibition Gold Medals,—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's, signature being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions. About 70 Pinte of excellent beef-tea for 1ls., the presont 
reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
b 3 Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
ealers. 














LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYBETIC SALINE 


S most refreshing and invigorating.—Exclusive, very important; 

rare and valuable are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs, Johnson and 
Turley state in their  L real that for these it is a specific, “‘no other need 
be given.”—Sold by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, B.C, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Misapptication 

ImrossrntE.—It is quite possible and very probable that mistakes may 

occur in selecting the right as. from the pharmacopmia; but Hvlioway’s 

medicaments must be beneficin] all diseases by reason of their purifying, 

invigorating, soothing, and healing powers. The Ointment is as weil adapted for 
malad hen rubbed 





internal ies a for external ailments. upon the skin it pene- 
trates to the underlying organs, over which it exercises the most salutary control, 
by moderating or increasing activity as circumstances om uire. Nothing can 
be mofe oa in me gees the jong list (J terrible ses arising from 

catohi ” against which most persons, however cautious, are ut times 
powerless’ to guard, , ’ ’ 
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A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED! . 
MARAVILLA COCOA IS PERFECTION. : 


The Globe eays, ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla cocoa above all others. For homeopaths and invalids we could not 


recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.’ : 
Sold, in packets only, by all Grocers. 


SOOT A Di was’sS 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and cuited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS 


Always in great choice. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 


(By APPpolinTMENT) TO : 


HR. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 




















STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, | IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES, | TABLE CUTLERY BEDDING and BED-HANGINGS 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, KLICHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, BATHS and TOILET WARE, TURNERY GOODS. 








With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. B R O Ww WN A WN D Pp O L S O N ’ S 








EDWARD LONDON, CORN FLOUR 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. for 
OENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. Children’s diet. 


DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 


SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. B R O WwW N A N D Pp O L S O N ? S 


SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 





RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING, CORN FLOUB 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. to thicken 
Repairs of every description, and ell articles necessary for Sportsmen and Sauces. 
— CAUTION. 
51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 





HOBBS, HART, & CO. substituted instead of 
No. 7", CHRAPSIDB, LONDON. , BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


and Banks, bs, to 60e--+dupted for all purposes, MMe | Tae G ge BUTLER 


FIRE-RESISTING SAFRS, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4, to £10, ; for 











Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £120, Solicit attention to their 
H. H., & Oo. solicit inati pecially b f their th 
qnteey NEW soemearene. ilcaminios ae ssoulay of Baie nat Deen” Bee PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
Report in Retail List of Prices, At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s, and 36s. per dozen. 
FILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS Choice Clarets of various growthS..........s:..seeeversseeee 42s., 488,, 60s., 728., 84s,, 968 , 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, mtg ig een 
ite: ~~ | speared | Fn Sa ecetnored itn ne 1 36s, and 42s. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown,,..........seccsseesssseeseeeees 48s., 64s., and 60s, 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-atreet. HOCK and MOSELLE, 
An Tllastzeted Catalngue post free. At 24s., 30s., 868., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s. 
Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MAGHINE, | Vor) Gicice Oia ore eens rns Boe aan Odes 
The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market, Price, from Six Guineas. 
CHAMPAGNE 
THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. At 868., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
These eslebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s. Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, ehireseatiob, 60s. ; 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, | Jodsonisherser and Steinberger, 72s, 64s, (0 120s.; Brounberger, Grankausen 


These Machines sre on the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas, 7, heemmeng~ ty dy Ph og almsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free, Lepheyne Staten, Imperial ae | and oe —, Wines. 
Fine old e Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s. 84s. dozen, 
WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. |  fine,0ld Pale Cognao Brandy, 280.- 008 728-y oa 


— On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 
































KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. immediately by 
HE LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of man HEDGES & BUTLER, 
aleneietin, got Desire soees of exten Casita sutereet oboe LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
be peedtoed, hes’ Seater Bit tasepeenatio. Rowse Wenmsuss'y Iscee toe iginally Established A.D. 16 
been — of ~~ —— oer in i disorders of the een, conteeine te Grain = sa om re Te aaa 
@ healt, « renovating t tem, 
Bold Pall Chemiste and otuer J ~ cin Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1¢d., 2s, Od., F. D I x O N T A Y L O R 
aad. C4, Solicits attention to his 
ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.—Extraordinary cures | {iimtamen Wines, “Joe: P°",°" | Sherkling tack" "O™ 3ger Pet: 49% 
of paralysis, rheumatism, loss of murcular power, indigestion, debility, | Claret ..........0...00 oy 6128, * (very su r.) 
ti ntcomeeteueeenaienceee | er si: | Meee 
, © COBLAINS the particulars Of Lhe most extraordinary | Champegne ......... ”> . ’ Vv . 
cures, Invalide. Pil be astonished at its contents, : 1 yy EE ‘ Hock lull... » S40. 
7 — 9 i tecreccne » Mh Moselle (still) ...... » 248. 45 
SAUC.E.—LEA & PERRINS., P.O. O. payable at General Post-Ofice, Cross Cheques, London and County. 
“ 9” ‘erms Cash, 
pissteste sl Gratameae “sea marae bees F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
. auce, 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 


_—_ Lond by the Agents in th incipal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 
Agente—OROBSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauges Great Windinill-strect, London, We Observe the red seal, pink label, and 
Kinahan’s Kad 





throughout the World, cork branded ‘* 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS.” 
Ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Robin Gray. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the books advertised in this day’s literary journals are in circulation 
or on sale at MUDIK’8 SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh copies of all the principal 
new works continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of ell the best forthcoming books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








_A CATALOSUE of works added to the library from January, 1866, to the present 
time, containing a very Jarge and varied selection of books in every cepartment of 
literature, is now ready, and wiil be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Parchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries and Literary Institutions, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Fmigrants, and others, are respe:t- 
A — to apply tor Mudie’s CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEB- 


This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular Books, at the lowest 
eurrent prices, 








BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A List of Works by Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord Lytton, and other Popular Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings for Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orricz: 4, Kine Strrezt, CuEarsrpz. 


TO PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, &c. 


ESSRS. RIVINGTON’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIST may be had gratis and post free on application to 3 Waterloo- 
place, London, 








Feap. 4to., cloth gilt, price 21s., 
HE ISLE OF WIGHT. By J. Reppine Ware. 


With Twenty-one Photographs by RussgiL, SepGFreup, and Franx M, 


Goop. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ This is a most charming volume—a volume to fill a room with sunlight in the 
very dullest of days. ‘ihe photographic illustrations are really the best of the kind 
we have ever seen in a bovok, and the subjects of them are—as every one must know 
who has wandered round ‘he shores of the Laureate’s Island—picturesque and 
striking in a high degree. The literature of the book is sensible, well-informed, 
and not rhetorical. Altogether, this volume on the Isle of Wight is an ideal 
guide-book, the only fault of which is that it raises an almost unapproachable 
standard for ail future topographical authors and artists.”—London Review, 

“*The book conaists of a series of pe ae Views of the Isle of Wight, most 
of which are charmingly executed. The numberless beauties of this genuine pearl 
of the sea—this land which Moure’s lovers must surely have had in their mind when 
they sighed for some sweet little isle of their own, have never been better celebrated 
than by the cameras of Mr. Sedgfield and Mr, Good, by the letterpress of Mr. 
Ware, and by the ski!l of the binder,” — Leader, 

‘A beautiful volume,”’"—Duily News. 

** One of the pleasantest gitt-books of the season, Mr. Ware is indeed a most 
competent guide; he does his work thorougbly ; but in his most thorough moments 
he is never dull. The Photographic Llustrations to the work are numerous and 
very good.”’"—Morning Star. 

“The Photographic I) ustrations are well executed, and the work is altogether 
well and handsomely got up.’’— Observer, 


London: PROVOST & CO., Publishers, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Now ready, price 1s, 6d.; post free, 2s, 


HE INVESTORS GUARDIAN ALMANACK and 
GUIDE for 1869. ‘the would-be investor will find in the ‘ Investor’s 
Guardian Almanack”’ every possible information relating to— 

The English Government Funds; Colonial Government Securities; Foreign 
Government Securities; Railway Deobenture Stocks; Preference Railway Stocks ; 
Railway Ordinary Stocks; Bauks; Insurance Companies; Fiuance Companies— 
their Present Position avd Prospects; Miscellaneous Companies—their Relative 
Position as Investments; an Authorised List of Members of the London Stock 
Exchange ; List of Officiul Liquidators; List of Companies in Liquidation; Rules 
for Registration of Compsnie=, and fees payable; List of Officers and Offices of all 
Public Companies; List of Private Banks in London and theCountry, with Names 
of Partners ; an alphabetically arranged List of the Directors in the Public Com- 
panies throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 

Let the reader judge of the value of being able, on hearing the name of any 
security Sentinal to turn at once in this Almanack to its name in the alphabe- 
tical list, and be informed of its capital, its shares, the amount subscribed and paid, 
their present value, the dividend paid on them, the reserve held back as guarantee, 
the income accruing, its application, and its indebtedness. The information given 
as to insurance companies 1s of equal importance, 


London: Published by J. Y. JACKSON, 27, Change-alley, Cornhilll, E.0, 


Reeently Published, Post 8vo., 5s. 
HOUGHTS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


“ We shall class these charming meditations with the best of Arthur Helps and 
John Foster, and with the ‘In Memoriam’ of Tennyson,”—British Quarterly 


Review, July, 1868, 
By the Same Author. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row. 











Just Published, the Fzesrvary part of 


I A MODE ILLUSTREE, Lapies’ Ittustratep Macazine 

oF FaSHION, with more than 160 beautiful Des of the latest Fashions 
and Ladies’ Work in general, 5 magnificent coloured Plates, real Pictures of Art, 
and a great variety of interesting Matter. Price 2s, 6d. 


London: ASHER & CO,, 13, Bedford-street, W.C., and 
Bold by all Bopkeelions ida de 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R, F, BURTON. 








EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF 


THE BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco, 
from Sabara to the Sea, By Captain RICHARD F, BURTON, F.RGS. 
&e. In2vols.8vyo. With Maps and Illustrations, ’ 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. From Various 


Published and Original Sources. By WYNFORD HAWKINS, In 2 vols, 
8vo. [Just Ready, 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches Past 
and Present. By J. EWING RITOHIR, lvol. Post 8yo, 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, By an American. 


Inl vol. 8vo, 


MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. By the 
fue of * Lost Sir Massingberd.” 1 vol, Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRETTY WIDOW.” 
A LONDON ROMANCE. By Charles H. Ross, 


Author of ‘The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 

IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By William Black 
Author of *‘ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols, 

ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G.A. Henty, Author 
of “The March to Magdala.” 3 vols, 

TOWN-TALEK of CLYDA: a Novel. 





By the Author 


of ** One Foot iu the Grave.”’ In 2 vols, 
JOHN TWILLER: a Legend of the Heart. By 
D, R, STARKEY, LL.D, [Just ready, 





Tinsley Brothers’ 2s. Editions of Popular Novels. 


To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway-stall in the Kingdom, 
The Savage-Club Papers. The Waterdale Neighbours. 
The Rock Ahead. Black Sheep. 

The Pretty Widow. Barren Honour, 
Miss Forrester. Sword and Gown. 





Cheap Edition, Now ready, price 6s., 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. 
RUSSELL, LL.D. 


Also, nearly ready, the Cheap Edition of 
BRAKESPEARE. By the Author of“ Guy Living- 


stone,” 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth gilt, are 
now ready, price 8s. each. Cases for binding may be had of the Publishers, price 
ls, 6d, each, All the back numbers are kept in stock, and may be had at the 
Office, or any bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





SECOND EDITION, in the press, of the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
ConTENTS. 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Professor Huxley. 
THE PRODIGAL: A POEM. By W. B, Scott, 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By W. Marmion Savage. 
NECKER AND CALONNE: AN OLD SLORY. By E. 8. Beesly, 
MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. By J. Herbert Stack, 
SCHUBERT. By J. M, Capes, 
THE SUEZ CANAL (Conclusion). By Captain Clerk, 
ON — RAYS, AND THE LIGHT OF THE SKY. By Professor 
yndail, 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
’ 3 
No, 251, is Pablished This Day. 
ConTENTSs. 
I, CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM, 
II, REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 
III, EARTHQUAKES, 
IV. MR. GLADSTONE’'S APOLOGIA, 
V. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 
VI. EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 
VII, LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES, 
VIII. ANIMALS AND PLANTS, 
IX. DEAN MILMAN AND 8ST. PAUL’S. 
X. POLITICS AS A PROFESSION, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d, 


R. OGILVIE'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY for SCHOOL 
and Family Reference. Contains Bible aad Shakespearian words not now 
used, Latin, French, and Ltalian phrases, Xo. 


* The pntoen part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly 
and correctly in , and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.” —Athenaum. 


By the same Author, 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Etymological, 
Tamora ed edge 82 lf moreno.” NOY AP 
«« This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 


compass,’ — . 
BLACKLE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row, 
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DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol., 8vo., 15s. bound. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative by a ripe scholar and an accomplisbed master of Enylish 
diction. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.”— Daily Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


“A very interesting and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author. 
Every character has a distinct individuality ,””"—Sun. 


ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 
K A THLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 
eroine, 
** One of the best novels that we have read for some time,”—Times, 


WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 
“This book is decidedly worth reading. The storv is interesting, and the 
rcenery and cheracters are all fresh and ingenious.”— Atheneum. 
KITTY. By M. Betham Edwards, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. (Feb. 12. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlhborough-street. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY, 


Price Half-a-crown, a Now Edition, printed in Nonpareil of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
Suited to the Pocket. 


BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS, 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
In Svo., Kighteenth Edition. 1,500 Recipes, with Sixty Illustrations, 12s, 
“The magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation.”—The Times. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 


Twenty-seventh Thousand, In Small 8ro. 1,000 Recipes, with Forty 
Illustrations, 5s. 


“The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is an admirable 
manva! for every household,” — Times. 


THE NEW SERIAL, 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


By the Author of “ Archie Lovell” and “Steven Laurence,” 
was commenced in the December Number of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 














A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF DEAN MILMAN’S 
HORACE, 


Now ready, with 100 Woodcut Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Statues, &c., 
chiefly from the antique, small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


UINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. Cura H. H. 
Mirman, D.D. 
The above Edition can also be had neatly bound, 

* This edition of Dean Milman’s Horace contains numerous engravings, and is 
in Tne admirably prodoced. In this country no classic bas hitherto been 
so well served as Horece is in this beautiful and convenient edition,”— Daily 
~~ Milman has undonbted claims to the gratitade of all admirers of Horace 
for presenting to them their favourite old author in 80 convenient and artistic a 
form.’’— Churchman. . 

* We doubt if Bishop Douglas, renowned for his vast collections of editions of 
Horace, had upon his shelves one which could stand a comparison with the edition 
before us, for its typograpbical beauty combived with the variety and accuracy of 
its classical illustrations.””— Notes and Queries. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-streot, 








HISTORICAL LECTURE BY DEAN STANLEY. 





Now Ready, 8vo, 1s, 
HE THREE IRISH CHURCHES; an Historical address 
delivered at Sion College on January 23,1869. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL, 





Now Ready, 8vo., 16s, 


IVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM, Loxp Cuanca.tons or Enatary, By the late LORD 


AMPBELL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


Just Pablished, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDEN 


asanA tidote to current Materialistlc Teadenciee, as found in 
the Writings of Fawzest Reway, an Oatline of the Man tion of God in the 


Bible, in Providence, in H , in the Universe, and in the Lord and Saviour 
Jerus Christ, By JOHN RK. BEARD, D.D, 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO, 








NEW WORKS, 





MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By 


his Widow, FRANCES Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abrid 
and corrected ; with Two Portraits and Five Woodcuts, 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 21s, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL, Sixth Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 303.; or in 1 
vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. 


(HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. Vols. I. to X., n 8vo., price £7. 2s. 
Vols. I. to 1V.—Reign of Henry VIIT. 54s. 
Vols, V. and VI.—Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII, and VIII.—Elizabeth, I. and IT. 28s. 
Vols, IX, and X.—Elizabeth, III. and IV. 32s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, Third Edition. 68vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 
8 Plates, and 16 Woodcut I lustratigns. 2 vols., 80, 28s, 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


: SCRIPTURES, Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Fac-similes, 
4 vols. S8vo., 42s, 


DR. BR. G. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on Todd’s *‘ Johason.” Parts I. to 
XXXI. 4to., 33. 6d. each. To be completed in Five more Parts, 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


STEUART TRENCH. With 30 Illustrations, from Drawings by the 
Author’s Son, J. Townsend Trench, 8vo., price 21s, Second Edition in afew 
days. 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of 


LONDON : Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hil’, 
Hornsey, and Islington, By WILLIAM HOWITT. Square Crows 8ro. With 
many Woodcuts, [On Tuesday nest. 


(COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON, 
By GEORGE NORTON. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, 
with a copious Index, 8vo, [On Saturday next, 


[HE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Natare in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe, 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG, 8vo. With Maps, Lilustrations in Colours, and 
oodcuts, 8vo., 21s, 


HE FEMALE GLORY : Life of the Blessed 


Virgin. By A. STAFFORD. New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of 
the B. V. M., and Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. 
ORBY SHIPLEY. Feap. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, some time Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. Vol. II. 8vo. On Thursday the 18th instant, 


QS HAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 


DREAM. Illustrated by 24 Silhouettes, or Shadow-pictures. By P,. KONEWKA, 
engraved on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31s, 6d, 


[HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. COLE- 
RIDGE, M.A. With an Appendix by G. GROVE, Erq. 2 vols, Post 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price 21s. 


[HE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEF- 
FLER by R. B. CARTER. Post 8vo., with Diagrams, 7s. Gd. 


[SHE JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Dy the Rev. 
J.T. WHITE, D.D, Square 12mo, 12s, 


The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately {the Lekin-lnglish Diotionss’, pelos 79, 6d. 
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